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A credit union is simply a group 
of people who run their own bor- 
rowing and saving system under 
state or federal supervision. In 
this proven 100-year-old plan, 
members save money together to 
provide capital to lend each other 
for emergencies and useful pur- 
poses. Loans are made at low cost 
and savings pay good returns. It 
is democracy in action — people 


“SAVING A LITTLE EACH PAYDAY the way we 
do in our credit union,” says Willis French, 
“is painless, and the money adds up fast — 
especially with the good returns we get.” Many 
credit unions provide the added protection of 
special life insurance at no premium charge. 


Bituminous Road Finishers ready for delivery at Barber-Greene Company plant in Aurora, Illinois. 


“Our credit union helps make this 
a better product” 


Says Mr. H. A. BARBER, President of Barber-Greene Company, manufacturer of road- 
building machines and material-handling equipment. “Our employees have in their 
credit union a way to save money regularly and a place to turn for sympathetic financial 
help. I feel certain that the contribution this has made to the self-sufficiency and well- 
being of our people is reflected favorably in the quality of Barber-Greene products.” 


working things out together in 
the American tradition. 


In America today, over 23,000 
credit unions serve some 12,000,000 
people. With a credit union to 
help workers solve personal money 
problems, wage garnishments and 
requests for advances practically 
disappear. Efficiency rises, un- 


hampered by financial anxiety. 


“HARD LUCK had me swamped in money 
troubles before I worked at Barber-Greene,” 
says Charles Benson. “I took my problem 
to the credit union when I came here. 
Their help got me back on my feet. It’s 
sure wonderful to belong to a credit union.” 
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Credit unions now operate in 
most of America’s best-known 
companies. Their promotion of 
thrift and sound financial habits 


has won their hearty endorsement + 


by management, labor, govern- 
ment and church. 

Clip and mail the coupon below 
for full information on the bene- 
fits a credit union can bring your 
company and your people. 
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CLIP AND MAIL 


Illinois Credit Union League 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost, complete 
information on organizing a credit union. 


Nomeis.<: cis: sisrocs, carota cl epavetentie aie ieeernerentete 


Address. 
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Bringing two purchasing agents together over a 
friendly lunch resulted in an unusual sale. 


It all started at.the plant of an appliance manufacturer 
where Jack Hammond, an Inland sales representa- 
tive, watched as a12” diameter hole was blanked out of 
a sheet of steel. Noting carts filled with the punched 
out discs, he asked what was done with them. “We 
sell them for scrap,” was the answer. 

A few days later, Jack was in the plant of another 
customer ... a metal specialty fabricator. Here, he 
saw a cup being drawn from steel circles...and got 
an idea. After cross-checking specifications, he found 


INL 


that the scrapped blanks of customer “A” would work 
perfectly for customer “B.” 


Getting these customers together at lunch had this 
happy result: one, now, obtains a much better price for 
his blanks ... the other has a steady source of pre- 
shaped steel circles at a price that reduces his produc- 
tion costs over $6,000.00 a year. 


We like to feel that Jack’s action in this instance is 
typical of all Inland sales representatives. We think 
that their interest goes beyond just “selling steel.” We 
hope you do too. 


30 West Monroe Street « Chicago 3, Illinois | Sales Offices: Chicago - Milwaukee + St. Paul- Davenport + St. Louis + Kansas City « Indianapolis + Detroit - New York 
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GAS AT WORK for Chicago's Industry 


Workmen hoist zinc-coated meat vat from new 28-foot Gas-fired galvanizing kettle at Metal Coating Corporation, 
Chicago. The second piece hanging in the background has been thoroughly cleaned and awaits submersion. 


Metal Coating Corporation at 1215 West At Metal Coating, Gas helps to maintain 
37th Street has been in business for over these high standards by providing a fuel 
twenty-five years as a producer of high 
quality galvanizing. Each job processed, 
whether new or refinished, receives the 


that is clean, fast and easy to control. It : 
has the flexibility which makes it easily : 
adaptable to the various heating applica- 


company-owned trade-mark — “‘hi-Spec*”’ 
SS Wwhichualsea guarantee of quality ‘per- tions in galvanizing plants. And Gas 1S 
formance. economical, too, helps keep fuel costs down. 


For information on how Gas can serve you in your produc- 
tion operations, call W Abash 2-6000, Extension 2449. One 
of our industrial engineers will be glad to discuss Gas fuel 
and its economies as they apply to your plant. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT PEGPLEeie ae 
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On our cover are some 
of the men and equip- 
ment at the nerve cen- 
ter for FIre 7-1313... 
a number to know when seconds 
count. 


This month COMMERCE takes 
special note of a special week with 
a purpose — Fire Prevention Week, 
October 5 through 11. While its ob- 
servance is scheduled to coincide 
each year with the anniversary of the 
Great Chicago Fire of 1871, the real 
significance is in focusing attention 
on fire safety education—in the 
home, on the job, and wherever a 
potential fire hazard lurks. With 
last year’s national fire losses at an 
all-time high, this is a safety cam- 
paign of importance to every one of 
us. 


Our 
Cover 


Shown on this month’s cover are 
four gentlemen who play vital roles 
in guarding you, your business and 
your home from fire’s destructive- 
ness. They are, left to right: Simon 
Handzik, assistant chief fire alarm 
operator (seated); Robert J. Quinn, 
Chicago Fire Commissioner; Elmer 
F. Reske, general manager of Cook 
County Inspection Bureau and chair- 
man of the Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry; and Robert 
J. O’Brien, chief of the fire preven- 
tion bureau of the Chicago Fire De- 
partment. 

‘They are pictured while on a tour 
of the nerve center which handles in- 
coming fire calls and alarms, dis- 
patches necessary apparatus, and 
moves up equipment to maintain 
stand-by service throughout the city 
after firemen have been summoned 
from neighborhood fire houses. The 
map on the wall shows the location 
of vital fire fighting equipment and 
its status of operation or standby. 
This control center is located on the 
sixth floor of City Hall. It handles 
all the equipment north of Pershing 
Road in the City and is augmented 
by a similar control center in the 
Englewood area which handles the 
equipment south of Pershing Road. 

For a better appreciation of fire 
hazards and what you as a business- 
man can do about them, read Elmer 
Reske’s timely article starting on 
page 15 and in case you ever witness 
the start of a fire, phone Flre 7-1313 

. the number to know when sec- 


onds count the most. 
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Rendering of Terminal under construction for Briggs Transportation Company 


MODERN PLANTS IN MODERN DISTRICTS... 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc. always planned to contain factories which are 
owns neighborhoods rather than individual clean, economical, flexible, with plenty of 
sites. It gives this industrial location firm daylight and fresh air — and consequently 
the necessary control toward developing a__attractive. 
modern industrial district that will stay 
modern and streamlined. There is never Each district is planned for growing 
the penalty incurred in picking a site industries to prosper. 
among mixed occupancies. 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 


If you are thinking about a modern modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 


site and plant for your company, the four The company offers the services of a complete 

Clearing-operated manufacturing districts engineering and construction department, archi- 
in the Chicago area will interest you (two tect and financing on either a long term lease 
more, the Montrose District, and Addison- or purchase contract; in short, every detail 


c aacagae toward leted ject. 
Kedzie District have been sold out). og ene ore Ras 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District. Inc.. 38 South Dearborn 
ALI have “A Clearing Development”’ Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


stamp on them; this means that they are 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Statistical profile of... 


Chicago Metropolitan Area Business 


Bee 5® activity in general 
showed an upswing in August, 
with the pluses beginning to exceed 
the minuses. Industrial production 
rose for the fourth successive month 
from the low point in April of 105.2 
to a preliminary August figure of 
116.0. Steel production increased by 
nearly 200,000 tons or 14 percent 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Japa MAAS MiJa- 7A SOND 


above the level of July, but remained 
approximately 260,000 tons below 
August of last year. The August fig- 
ure was the highest for any month 
this year. 

Unemployment, one of the major 
drags on the economy during recent 
months, dipped for the first time in 
almost a year. Employment, how- 
ever, has begun an upswing after the 
decline which started in October 
1957. The increase of 2 percent in 


7.6 percent in August as compared 
to July, but not to the extent of the 
8.6 percent dip last year. Permits for 
single family dwellings declined but 
the number of permits for apartment 
dwellings increased by 37 percent 
over July, and 55 percent over Au- 
gust of last year. 

The index of department store 


ALL BUILDING PERMITS 


manufacturing employes from July NUMBER 
to August is one of the strongest in- °8°°] 
dications of accelerating business ac- 34004 1957 
tivity. 
he Consumer Price Index de- es Be Naas Lanne, 2 
clined 0.5 percent from July to Au- 26007 Ff jong 9.2, 
gust, the first drop in almost two 2206 : 
years, but was 2.3 percent above the | 
figure of a year ago. Decreases in 1800 
food items, chiefly fresh fruits and 


vegetables, were largely responsible 

for this downward movement. 
Check book spending, reflected in 

bank debits, took a seasonal dip of 


1400 -« 
1000 
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1958 1957 
August July June August July 1957 1956 
POPULATION AND GENERAL GROWTH TRENDS: 
Population—Chicago (000) Estimated 3,773.0 3,771.0 3,768.9 3,750.3 3,748.3 (1/1) 3,734.6 (1/1) 3,711.0 
—Metr. Area (000) Estimated 6,511.9 6,500.0 6,488.0 6,371.8 6,359.9 (1/1) 6,278.6 (1/1) 6,138.7 
Recorded Births: 
Chicken EOS, te Ns ree REE eee 8,587 8,335 7,586 8,746 8,897 T 98,260 92,835 
—Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) .....___ 13,095 12,895 12,007 13,254 13,555 T 150,196 141,986 
R ded Deaths: 
 Clicass Ae ee eS Pape 2,963 3,089 3,075 3,207 T 40,433 38,427 
—Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties). 4,428 4,617 4,686 4,615 4,687 T 59,567 56,291 
Marriage Licenses (Cook County) —_____ 4,560 3,396 4,622 4,695 3,409 T 42,697 44,424 
Total Water Pumpage: 
‘Chicago Water. (00,000 Gabe ae ese 35,841 33,474 30,145 36,652 35,938 T 373,050 377,539 
: in Telephones In Service (000) 
Panes Telephones a ate ae 308.0 307.7 307.7 302.9 302.6 Ye 305.1 297.3 
—Residential” A clephonesi, = 22 1,599.6 1,596.8 1,593.6 1,561.9 1,559.5 Ye 1,582.5 1,535.3 
INDUSTRY: ; 
Index of Industrial Production (1947-49—100) 116.0(p) 112.3 110.4 132.6 132.0 A 129.5 = oe 
Steel Production (000 Toms)... 476.3 1,294.3 1,384.0 Eee ee - ee x k 
Petroleum Refinin an. 1957—100)__---_ 87.8 94.0 . i: ; A. 
Radusttial Gas erate argues (000 Therms) 11,935 12,073 13,464 12,663 13,053 T lee neue 
Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.)__ 1,792 1,683 1,588 1,758 ats zs 20, ae ae 
_ Dressed Meat Under Fed. Inspec. (1953—100) 86.4 78.2 85.4 88.1 : 5 
Sicne 1947-49—100) 
: Indexes == 
Bee, Gnatjusted para eM “Med i, Ne rosea SS 111(p) 97 112 112 fee ie ae ; e 
—Sales, Seas, Adjusted ___ 127(p) 124 113 128 o : ee ee 
—Inventories, Unadjusted 131 126 128 ee ae i a art 
—Inventories, Seas. Adjusted 136 134 132 
Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 
Seales peer i 15,087 $15,621 $14,673 $15,801 T $193,349 $183,393 
Phra Tae Sass Deere ae ; 0546 $9,870 $9,507 $10,295  T $127,102 $124,130 
ice Index (1947-4 —100 
Br erace pees ne : ies Je 126.9 127.6 127.5 124.1 124.1 S aie ae ed 
~ New Passenger Car Sales — No. Cars __...--------- 16,619 18,944 18,306 18,313 22,994 i 
Ye-Year End. P=Preliminary. N.A.=Not Available. 


R= Revised. 


‘¥—Annual Total. A—Average (usually monthly). 
a 3 me 
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Let us quote on your next job! For superior quality, 
super service and amazingly low prices... 


E-welopeQorp. Call DAnube) 


2929 S. Wabash Ave. ° Chicago 16, Ill. 6-618] 
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MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE sales increased by 2.4 percent over STEEL PRODUCTION 
Market Value of Shares Traded July, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Sole a Both July and August figures have MILLION TONS 
110 crept close to the comparable 1957 22 
| level. The picture brightens consid- 
100 erably in the transportation indus- 2.0% 
SG tries where increases were recorded 18 
in all of the series, with the excep- 
80 x tion of air mail, in the July to Au-. 1.6 
70 ca gust period. 14 
With red faces may we point to 
60 last month’s graphical presentations 1.2 
Pi of “Steel Production” and ‘Midwest 6 
Stock Exchange” in which the ver-  ~ 
40 tical scales were reversed. These two 0.8 
"4 charts — corrected — are again shown 0 
ie Ea Mo i Mode AS S-OPN® D here to clear up any confusion. JEM =AeM ad} Weak cS eOsNeD 
1958 1957 
August July June August July 1957 1956 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLIS: (Total gainfully employed approx. 3,000,000 workers) 
Non-Agric. Wage and Salary Workers— 


Number 7 (O00) se aa ee ee ee 2,460.2(p) 2,438.8 2,457.1 2,633.4 2,617, 2e oA 2,626.6 2,623.0 
Manufacturing (000) — 889.3(p) 871.7 879.7 1,015.8 1,007.3 A 1,016.6 1,028.9 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) _ 1,570.9(p) 1,567.1 1,577.4 1,617.6 1,609.9 <A 1,610.0 1,594.1 
—Average Weekly Earnings in Mfg. $95.52 $94.14 $93.88 $93.11 $92.24 A $92.78 $90.04 
—Average Weekly Hours in Mfg... 39.6 39.0 39.2 40.2 40.0 A 40.3 41.0 

Total Unemployment (Est. Mid Month) (000) 230(p) 250 240 85 90 A 89 69 
(Cook, DuPage Cos., Ill. and Lake Co., Ind.) 

Insured Unemployment Cook and 
DuPage Counties (000) — 84.8 84.3 99.3 33.9 39.5 -A 36.9 31.3 

Families on Relief (Cook Co.) 26,300(p) 27,545 27,634 21,484 21,613 A 22,622 23,386 

CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 3 

All Building Permits—Chicago-_______ 2,874 2,842 2,733 2,756 2,949 T 27,298 27,191 
EGO SE oi 000) ee eee as See $21,815 $21,486 $152,270 $24,429 $31,233 T $328,362 $318,920 

Dwelling Units Authorized by Bldg. Permits 3,404 3.958 3,990 3,426 3,360 T 39,578 48,632 
—Single Family Units (Number) —_ 2,651 3,407 2,579 2,939 3,019 T 30,884 39,919 
—Apartment Units (Number) 753 551 1,411 487 341 ae 8,694 8,713 

Construction Contracts Awarded 
—All- Contracts. (000) = $138,247 $122,487 N.A. $142,115 N.A. N.A. 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000)_ $41,715 $30,022 N.A. $30,962 N.A. N.A. 
—Commercial Contracts (000) $8,188 $8,382 N.A. $12,517 N.A. Keo 

Industrial Plant Investment (000). $45,817 $6,293 $18,322 227,148 T ni $ nae 

Construction Cost Index (1913—100) 628 628 624 624 A ee ee 

Structures Demolished—City of Chicago 249 76 131 33 68 T ae ora 

Real Estate Transfers—Cook County________ 5,783 6,569 5,187 7,198 7,539 LL te aoe 
—Stated Consideration (000). $3,008 $6,384 $3,684 $5,793 $7,680 T $65,208 $74, 

f V, t Industrial Buildings 
re s6 100) Pree ee BS P SY oo 2h ie 84.2 83.4 80.8 N.A. N.A. 85.5 79.7 
ee ies Member Banks in Chicago 
“Time Deposits, (000,000). sisis so stsil send =—«S1606 «Ve Si733 | S1,684 
—Time Deposits (000,000) _________ ’ , , , : > p 
—Loans Ota anding (000,000)... $3,659 $3,897 $4,193 $4,220 Ye $4,143 $4,055 
ae i dustrial 
os iaied a es SAE Le oe ak $2,646 $2,736 $3,074 $3,092 Ye $3,008 $2,886 
Bank Debits—Daily Average (000) $636,152 $689,237 $599,757 $656,360 A $646,509 $599,256 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000) $4,935 $5,137 $4,819 $5,164 T $59,054 $57,473 
d Savings & Loan Assoc.—Cook County . 

Be cavingsaecepts (000,000). S74 $1575 SIR. $909 siz74 T $1203 $1644 
—Withdrawals (000,000)_______________ $90.1 $130.8 562. $87. He 5894. 3814. 
—Mortgage jae Originated (000,000) Sry pee eet) nee oe = sia Seer 

Busi ilures—Chicago “ ; ; 

“De aetna ‘(000) $691 $1,332 $2,199 $663 $1,305 T $16,759 $21,898 

Midwest Stock Exchange Transactions: ae igiese, obieae 
_ edi: (000). = eee = 2,253 2,613 2,104 2,048 352 25, r 
ee on ee $98,670 $76,722 $72,707 $86,872 T $864,752 $964,219 

TRANSPORTATION: ; 207.368 

2 i 898 10,024 14,157 14,180 T 168,18 i 
eg nediee fae Toate 664.005 681,316 751,859 Strike 17,244,646 11,311,157 
OE SLE eet 6 en 65,423 67,696 ~—«-80,3111 Strike  T 605,718 918,769 
. by Pipe Line 
Be eh Cure) Gs tag naa gee 24,732 24,365 25,006 24,692 23,516 TT 295,322 292,346 
Freight Originated by Common Carrier ‘ N.A NOAC N.A. 
i = i 01.1 103.7 (r) N.A. A. 

2S Se bare ee PE PR ENTNY 473835") 493,187, 497,730 459,359 15,148,119 4,677,748 

A‘r Passengers: Dopatin ee 520,252 — 489,403 506,401 510,518 483,014 15,311,915 4,895,887 

Chicago Transit Authority Passengers: ereee Ranh ne 505.623 
“Surface Pe ae Sep eae Pah err erate 8,830 TT 112,281 115,659 
GULL At Da Ma ean ti aera 1,407 1.432 1,434 1,629 1,763 T 20,098 17,876 

~ Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds) ’ Sear abhcbs EAR rare NA: NA. 
Barge Line Freight Originated—Tons____ 406,175 ; : : 


r= Annual Total. A—Average (usually monthly). Ye—Year End. P=Preliminary. N.A.=Not available. R—Revised. 
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THE WASH THAT STOPPED THE DRAIN 


More than fifty years ago, U. S. Steel scientists found a way to reclaim the iron particles in low 
grade ores by washing away the useless sandy particles. Thus they obtained a high grade ore 
from a low grade one—which early miners had pushed aside as worthless. In 1910, they built 
their first plant to handle this job of ore beneficiation, because they knew that even vast ore 


deposits like those of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota would soon be drained if only the richest 
ores were scooped out to feed our steel-hungry economy. 


Today, more than 3 of all the iron ore shipped out of Minnesota is beneficiated ore. And 


U. S. Steel’s research work on ore beneficiation is still going on to find even better ways to 


utilize and stretch our ore deposits. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 


The Editor’s Page 


Carelessness Comes High 


In this issue COMMERCE features the subject of fire 
and its prevention on the cover and in a comprehen- 
sive article by Elmer F. Reske’(see page 15). Super- 
ficially viewed, this subject may seem prosaic. It is 
far from that, however. It concerns the pocketbook 
nerve of every business operating in Cook County. 
The Cook County Inspection Bureau, which estab- 
lishes fire insurance rates in this area, reports that 
insuring companies have lost in excess of $20 million 
on fire insurance in the county during the last five 
years. Ten million dollars of this loss occurred in one 
year — 1957. Although the year is not yet over, indi- 
cations are that 1958 losses may exceed those of 1957. 

As a result of these heavy losses and the continuing 
trend, insurance companies operating in the county 
have directed the inspection bureau to prepare new 
rates for filing with the Illinois Department of Insur- 
ance. Increases in rates are foreseen for the majority 
of mercantile and manufacturing properties and for 
some classes of non-commercial property such as 
apartment buildings and rooming houses. 

In these days of the “profit squeeze,” prospective 
increased costs will be doubly unpleasant to every 
affected buyer of insurance. And in broader perspec- 
tive, the millions and millions of dollars of property 
which have gone up in smoke are a permanent loss of 
capital to the community, even though partially or 
wholly recovered by the individual loser from in- 
surance. 

The only cure for this growing problem is greater 
attention to prevention. Very few fires result from 
Acts of God. The great majority stem from human 


_ carelessness. Every business can help itself and the 


community by two simple steps: first, by recanvassing 
its properties for fire safety and re-alerting its em- 
ployes to the need for care during Fire Prevention 
Week, and second, by establishing a continuing pro- 
gram to guard against complacency and carelessness. 


_ Home Stretch For Blue Ballott 


: Opposition fo the Blue Ballot judicial amendment, 
~ to be voted on November 4, although arising from a 
_ minority has been extraordinarily vigorous and vocal. 
But the facts remain unchanged. The Illinois judi- 
"cial system is archaic. It stands almost unchanged from 


the setup originally provided in the Constitution 


of 1848. 


The amendment would modernize the system prin- 
cipally by simplifying it and by increasing the author- 
ity of the Supreme Court. The effect would be to 
clear court dockets, which now are sometimes three 
and four years behind, and make it possible to handle 


% 


cases in a reasonable time. The patent weakness in 
our present system under which justices of peace and 
police magistrates are supported by the fees they 
levy would also be corrected. Not surprisingly, much 
of the most violent opposition has come from JP’s and 
magistrates, although a number are backing the 
amendment notwithstanding their own selfish interest. 

Also, the fact still remains that despite the confu- 
sion the opposition has attempted to engender, the 
amendment has been endorsed by both the Illinois 
and Chicago Bar Associations, by most of the press, 
and by an overwhelming number of civic agencies, 
including the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. In addition it has strong bi-partisan polit- 
ical support, including that of both Governor Stratton 
and Mayor Daley. 

From all the facts, one conclusion is inescapable — 
vote and vote “Yes” on the Blue Ballot November 4. 


After An Eleven-Year Blockade 


Recently a brief ceremony and the snap of a closing 
switch brought to an end one more chapter in the 
struggle between advocates of socialism and supporters 
of private enterprise in the United States. The cere- 
mony took place at Brownlee Dam in the Hells 
Canyon reach of the Snake River in Idaho. Late in 
August, after 1] years of needless delay and contro- 
versy in which the champions of “public power or 
nothing” used every possible blocking tactic all the 
way to the Supreme Court of the U. S. to halt devel- 
opment by private citizens, electric power began to 
flow from North America’s deepest gorge. 

Brownlee is the first of three new Idaho Power 
Company low dams to be built. It is now in operation 
ahead of schedule. The three-dam project will gen- 
erate 1,200,000 kilowatts of power and will involve 
an investment of $164 million of private taxpaying 
capital. 

The second dam is well under way. When the proj- 
ect is completed, a desolate stretch of the Snake River 
will yield not only new electricity, flood control, navi- 
gation, recreation, fish conservation and payrolls, but 
will provide $10 million annually in local, state and 
federal taxes. In contrast, public ownership advocates 
envisioned a $500 million federal high dam, which 
would have furnished little additional power and paid 
nothing in taxes. The country and the Pacific North- 
west have been saved from being a showcase for 
socialism. 
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travel in a 


Soothing music before 


take-off. Comfortable, 
roomy seat. Delicious 
full-course meal, plus 
tempting between-meal 


snacks. An inviting lounge. 


ONLY UNITED 


offers Red Carpet* 
Service, nonstop to 

New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, or 
Seattle-Tacoma, on DC-7s, 
nation’s fastest airliner. 
For reservations, call 
FInancial 6-5700 or your 


travel agent. 


RED CAREY” 
SERUIGE 


AIR LINES 


® 


* Red Carpet is a service mark owned 
and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 


e Another Sweet Year—Top ex- 
ecutives of the nation’s candy man- 
ufacturing companies predict that 
1958 will prove to be the sweetest 
year in U. S. history. Assuming 
Americans keep eating candy at the 
present rate, consumption of the 
2,000 various kinds of candy offered 
for sale in the nation should reach 
about 3.1 billion pounds. 

Despite the recession or perhaps 
because of it, reports Victor H. Gies, 
vice president of the Mars Candy 
Company, it appears that about 
$1.25 billion worth of confectionery 
products will be sold this year. That 
would be about three per cent above 
the record established in 1957. Past 
history of consumer buying habits 
shows that when family purse strings 
are tightened a larger percentage of 
the family food budget goes for 
candy because it is recognized as a 
low cost, high energy, nutritious 
food, candy officials say and add that 
it is accepted as a “satisfying des- 
sert as well as a quick energy pick- 
Ws 

The average American ate 18.1 
pounds of candy last year, about a 
pound and a half more than he did 
four years ago. This is good news 
not only to the candy manufacturers 
but to the various ranchers, farmers, 


orchardists, and others who produce 


the raw materials for confections. 


For example, the candy industry 
requires the best efforts of 148,000 
dairy cows and 462,000 hens, and 
consumes all the corn produced on 
512,000 acres of farmland, all the 
peanuts produced on 262,000 acres, 
and an astronomical number of 
sugar beets and stalks of sugar cane. 


¢ Free World Output Up— The 
volume of world industrial produc- 
tion, excluding the Iron Curtain 
countries and Red China, increased 
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18 per cent in the 1953-57 period, 
reaching a record high last year de- 
spite a fourth-quarter dip in the 
United States and Canada, accord- 
ing to data compiled by the United 
Nations. 

The figures show that the volume 
of mining and manufacturing out- 
put combined rose 56 per cent be- 
tween 1953 and 1957 for the 16 
Asiatic countries listed in the study, 
three times the world rate of growth 
in the period. Western Europe 
scored a gain of 32 per cent for the 
period, and Latin America 31 per 
cent. The increase for the United 
States and Canada together for the 
1953-57 period was only 7 per cent; 
but with 57 per cent of the world’s 
industrial production outside of 
Communist countries, even small 
percentage changes in North Amer- 
ica represent a big volume of output. 


e Savings and the Capital Market 
— An insight into the growing role 
played by the people’s savings in- 
stitutions in the nation’s capital 
market in the last decade as a source 
of credit and investment funds for 
business and industry, homeowners 
and individuals generally, and gov- 
ernment is provided by a study of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. The study shows that the 
combined net capital funds avail- 
able from life insurance companies, 
savings and loan associations, mu- 
tual savings banks, and time de- 
posits in commercial banks, rose 
from $7.2 billion in 1947 to an 
estimated $17.3 billion in 1957. The 
latter figure was a record high, and 
represented a rise of 140 per cent in 
the period, a greater rate of growth 
than other principal components of 
the capital market. For example, 
capital funds made available by non- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Do you want a 
BETTER MORTGAGE? 


As direct insurance company 
mortgage loan correspondents, we 
have a ready supply of funds for 
good first mortgages on apartment 
and commercial buildings. 


WITHOUT COST TO You 


we will inspect your building for mortgage 
loan quotation. Within 48 hours after you 
call, we will advise you as to the maxi- 
mum loan available and terms under which 
it can be made. There is no obligation. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE A SALE OR PURCHASE 
of a building, it is to your advantage to 
obtain the best mortgage available. Let 
us help you make the sale or purchase. 


OBTAIN CASH FOR NEW INVESTMENT 
by refinancing your present property on 
a long term basis. Economic forecasters 
predict that the price of apartment build- 
b ings will Continue to rise. Why not take 
es advantage of the present offerings? 


Just a telephone call can bring you a better mort- 
gage. You can be sure of the same helpful service we 
give our hundreds of other satisfied customers. 


Whatever Your Mortgage Problem. ..Left Us Help You. 
CALL FOR A FREE MORTGAGE LOAN QUOTATION. 


A.H. GRUETZMACHER & CO. 


39 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 3, Illinois - Financial 6-4137 


One La Salle 
Street 


numbers among its tenants the out- 
standing insurance companies listed 
below. These firms selected this dis- 
tinguished building because of its cen- 
tral location, its imposing architecture, 
the high character of its occupancy, 
the excellent standard of service main- 
tained, and the prestige of its address. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Fred S. James & Co. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 
Lafayette Life Insurance Co. 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
Manufacturers Life Ins. Co. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
North American Life Assurance Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co, of 

Cincinnati 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 

_ Worcester, Mass. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


Inquiries are invited regarding space available, 
adaptability to specific needs, rentals, 
service features, and other details. 


L. J. Sheridan & Co. 


Agents 
Ore La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
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Here... Phereo. 
and Everywhere 
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e Cardiacs Have Abilities — Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, the interna- 
nationally known cardiologist and 
cardiac rehabilitation specialist, will 
be the featured speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting of the sixth Heart-in- 
Industry Conference sponsored by 
the Chicago Heart Association and 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, Friday, Novem- 
ber 14, at the Sherman Hotel. “Car- 
diacs Have Abilities,’ the general 
theme of the conference, will be the 
basic subject of Dr. White’s talk. 

The Conference, a memorial to 
Gustav Freund II, is conducted with 
the cooperation of various medical 
and health agencies. It is made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Visking 
Corporation of Chicago in honor 
of its late officer, Gustav Freund II. 
It is the meeting ground for repre- 
sentatives of industrial medicine, 
cardiology, labor and management, 
industrial nursing, and _ personnel 
and industrial relations specialists 
who gather to learn the latest facts 
pertaining to the cardiac worker — 
whether he be executive or hourly 
employe —and to discuss practical 
methods for handling worker re- 
habilitation projects. 


¢ Fund Opens Chicago Office — 
Financial Industrial Fund, Inc., a 
mutual fund which recently crossed 
the $100 million mark, has opened 
its first middle western sales office 
through. its marketing agency, Fi- 
nancial Fund Associates, Inc. The 
Chicago and northern Illinois terri- 
tory will be covered from the office 
located at 221 N. LaSalle Street, un- 
der the direction of John H. Moss. 


°¢ Offer New Study Course — On 
October 20, a new non-profit edu- 
cational facility will open to high 
school students and graduates desir- 
ing to prepare for college entrance 
examinations as well as perfecting 
study skills. The College Prepara- 
tory and Refresher Academy of Chi- 


cago staffed by faculty members of 
various universities in Chicago and 
headed by Benedict Mayers, Ph.Ds 
will offer such courses on an evening 
or Saturday basis. Applicants will 
be tested to determine if they are 
college material before admittance, 
For details contact Director of Ad- 
missions, Harold J. Barrash, 30 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, IIl. 


© 85th Congress Sets Record — 
Members of the 85th Congress intro- 
duced a record number of 20,705 
bills and resolutions, resulting in 
936 new laws, according to Com- 
merce Clearing House. The new rec- 
ord exceeded by nearly 1,700 the 
previous high of 19,037 bills intro- 
duced during the two sessions of the 
84th Congress. However the number 
of new laws was somewhat below 
the total of 1,028 new laws for the 
prior Congress. 


e People and Movement — “People — 
and Movement” is the title of a film 

just produced by the Portland Ce- 

ment Association. Produced as va 

public service, the 17-minute, sound- 

color film is aimed at increasing the 

public’s understanding of the plan- 

ning behind the great new highways 

now being built across the nation as 

part of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. The 

film is available from any of the 

association’s 32 district offices. 


¢ Union Strike Benefits — Strike 


benefits are paid by 43 of 78 na-_ 


tional unions surveyed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


The survey also finds that a funda-— 


mental change is developing in the 
strike benefits picture because of a 
demand among the membership of | 
some unions that these benefits be 
extended to striking workers as a 
matter of ‘ Tight” rather than on a- 
basis of “need.” The 78 unions have 
a total declared membership of 11,- 
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To executives 
who should he 
concerned with 
their company’s 

INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 
PROGRAM 


Have you outgrown your coverages and the services 
that should go with them? 

Many executives in your position are finding 
previously unrecognized inadequacies and ex.uravagances 
in their companies’ protection programs, created by 
business growth and by changing labor, tax and 
economic conditions. They are taking a new look at 
their new requirements—and at the facilities available to 
meet those requirements. 

In this situation, we invite you to take a good look at 
Marsh & McLennan. You will find facilities, experience 
and knowledge that are meeting the exacting requirements 
of both large and small industrial enterprises in virtually 
every field of business. You will find authorities in all 
lines of insurance and a conception of performance that 
goes beyond the traditional services of a broker or 
agent to include engineering, loss adjusting, research and 
informed, impartial counsel. You will find us well 
equipped with a continuing service to meet all 
your insurance requirements. 

There is no obligation in a preliminary discussion of 
your situation, and we invite your inquiry. 


PEARSE & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES » AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


931 South La Salle Street - Chicago 4 


Chuago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 


Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 


Fire, a Conquerable 


But Growing Menace 


during 1957 topped the billion 

dollar mark for the first time 
n the nation’s history. Incredible? 
Perhaps, but the grim prediction for 
1958 is for larger losses. Monumen- 
al as these growing dollar losses 
ippear, they become almost inconse- 
juential when compared to the fact 
hat each year over 11,000 people 
n the U. S. die needlessly in fires 
ind more than twice that number 
ire severely burned or disfigured for 
ife. 
_ Strangely enough there is no new 
Ihenomenon that is causing the 
reat fire loss. In fact, the same 
undamental deficiencies are basi- 
ally the cause of fire losses year in 
ind year outs While substantial 
rogress has been made in the sci- 
nce of fire prevention and fire pro- 
ection, there is still far too great a 
ire waste each year. 
Every day in the U. S. there are 
‘bout 1,400 home fires, 31 deaths by 
ire, 135 store fires, 100 factory fires, 
10 barn. fires, 11 school fires, four 
lospital fires and nine church fires. 


Fi losses in the United States 


The author is chairman of the fire 
revention committee of the Chicago As- 
eciation of Commerce and Industry and 
nanager of the Cook County Inspection 
jureau. 


—@E A cold storage warehouse just 
orth of Chicago’s loop was one of the 
major fires in the city last winter 
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By ELMER F. RESKE 


Each day fire takes 36 lives, hits 135 stores and 


100 factories; here’s what can be done about it 


Total loss in the U. S. amounted to 
$1,023,190,000 for approximately two 
million fires last year. In Chicago 
alone, the city fire fighters answered 
over 40,000 fire alarms. Of these 152 
were “extra alarm” fires. 

According to the National Fire 
Protection Association it’s these rela- 
tively few big fires that cause the 
largest dollar losses and most of 
these conflagrations occur in indus- 
trial plants, stores and warehouses. 
In fact, the box score for 505 such 
fires across the nation in 1957 
amounted to $144.5 million, or 
about one-seventh of the year’s bil- 
lion dollar total loss. 


Elmer Fi Reske 


What factors are present in these 
large losses? Studies indicate that no 
one factor is responsible for their 
becoming big, but a number of fac- 
tors do occur quite frequently. More 
than 70 per cent of these fires were 
not discovered until they had at- 
tained very considerable headway. 
In some, delay was due to occupants 
in the building fighting the fire 
themselves and losing valuable time 
before calling for the fire depart- 
ment. But in most of the instances 
the fire was not seen by anyone or 
at least not seen by anyone who felt 
responsible for turning in an alarm. 

Fires in the latter group, of 
course, were almost without excep- 
tion in properties not equipped with 
proper automatic sprinklers, with 
automatic fire alarms, or with com- 
petent watch service. Certain struc- 
tural defects also play a most im- 
portant part in encouraging the 
rapid spread of fire and consequently 
contributing to large losses. 


With so many large losses occur- 
ring, the question may be properly 
raised as to whether or not munici- 
pal fire department operation is all 
that could be desired. For a number 
of reasons there has been a rather 
general reduction in the number of 
firemen on duty at any one time. 
This comes about from the wide- 
spread shortening of the firemen’s 
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tion from destroying a whole shopping area 


This fire at Fulton and Green in Chicago knocked out some vital refrigerating 
equipment and endangered a large supply of meat 


A church fire at night in Chicago. During 1957 Chicago’s fire department 


answered 152 extra alarm fires such as this 


Chicago Fire Department official photo 


In any fire it’s the first few moments when the blaze starts that are most 
important. A quick response by Chicago's fire department kept this conflagra- 
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work week and the inability of many 
municipalities to compensate by 
adding additional men to the force. 
The result of this is, of course, that 
apparatus first arriving at a fire of 
any consequence is often seriously — 
undermanned and additional alarms - 
must be sounded to bring manpower - 
sufficient to properly operate the | 
equipment that has already arrived, 
The practice of sending a very | 
small response to telephoned fire | 
alarms, regardless of their nature, is 
a similar weakness. The time lost in 
getting suficient manpower for 
proper operation is especially im- 
portant and serious when the alarm — 
turns out to be for a delayed discov- 
ery fire where a building is already | 
heavily involved and the fire is trav- 
eling fast. If the economics of mu- 
nicipal government is going to be 
such that reduced fire department 
manpower becomes a fact that we 
are going to have to live with, other . 
approaches must be found to reduce 
the incidence of these large fires. 


Inflation Another Factor 


Inflation is another factor contrib- 
uting to the large losses. The well- | 
known increased cost of goods and - 
services has not only raised the cost 
of living but has also increased the 
cost of repairing property damaged | 
by fire and has, therefore, increased 
the dollar amount of fire loss. A nat- 
ural consequence of the expansion 
of our economy during recent years 
has been an increase in the amount 
of construction. ‘This has resulted in 
a larger amount of property being 
exposed to fires and the subsequent 
damage. 

Carelessness is another underlying 
cause of paramount importance in 
all fire losses. A study of the origin| 
of fires in the past few years shows 
that the proportion of fires attrib- 
uted to rubbish and litter has 
doubled. Similarly, other categories 
that showed marked increases reflect 
the elements of carelessness, lack of 
supervision, poor maintenance, and 
the general relaxing of public aware- 
ness of the need for the utmost care 
in matters which might be termed 
“common fire hazards.” oa 

Fires in which carelessness is the 
predominating factor are not always 
the largest losses dollar-wise, but a 
fire does not have to be a big one 
to result in loss of life. While in the 
past few years there have been 

(Continued on page 24) 
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New Financing Aid For Small Businesses 


Here’s how the small business investment act just 


BY RAY CROMLEY 


passed by Congress will work and whom it will help 


HE quarter billion dollar Small 
Business Investment Act voted 
this session of Congress opens 
2ew opportunities for Chicago busi- 
miessmen and investors. In the four 
eeks after President Eisenhower 
signed the Act, 320 Chicago business- 
men, bankers, and investment men 
vrote to Washington, seeking in- 
formation on how they could take 
dart in the program. 

The letters were from banks and 
rust companies, air lines, manufac- 
curers, insurance, chemical, hard- 
ware, air conditioning and auto sup- 
aly companies, drug stores, lumber- 
ng concerns, real estate developers, 
nyestment companies, builders. 
They were from some of Chicago’s 
argest business and financial insti- 
sutions and from family-size busi- 
ess firms. They included letters 
‘rom prominent attorneys represent- 
ng well-to-do clients, and from un- 
Known individuals who sent in 


What then will this Act do for 
Shicago’s businéssmen? Here are the 
Hetails secured through interviews 
with a half dozen of the top men in 
lhe Small Business Administration 
n Washington, D.C. 


Government Aid 


The Congress in this Act author- 
ized a new type of private financial 
institution — the Small Business In- 
restment Company — and _ backed 
his up with a small business aid 
uthorization of $250 million and 
n appropriation of $50 million for 
ris fiscal year. These investment 
jompanies thus will receive sizeable 


U.S. Government financial aid as 
well as tax benefits. 

They will furnish funds — primar- 
ily funds for expansion and modern- 
ization—to flourishing small busi- 
nesses choked by the “extremely 
high overhead cost of securing 
money in small amounts on the open 
money markets,” explains a Small 
Business Administration official. 


Fundamentally, these investment 
firms will put their money in 
“growth, business and_ industry.” 


Mostly they will furnish these funds 
to small businesses in return for 
convertible debentures — that is, 
loans which the investment com- 
panies can convert into stock invest- 
ments in the small businesses when 
and if they desire. They can also 
make long-term loans — usually 10 
to 20-year loans — to small busi- 
nesses. 


Attractions for Investors 


SBA officials expect these small 
business investment companies to be 
very attractive to knowledgeable in- 
vestors in major U. S. financial cen- 
ters — Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco—and Florida. “The ex- 
perienced financial men in_ these 
areas were the first to write in” said 
one Small Business Administration 
investment specialist. 

As another top SBA official ex- 
plained it, the new investment com- 
panies will have these attractions 
for investors: 

Tax Advantages — “Investors in 
licensed small business investment 
companies are entitled to an ordi- 
nary, rather than capital, deduction 
for any losses resulting from such 


investment. The companies them- 
selves receive a similar tax reduc- 
tion for any loss on the convertible 
debentures or stock of small busi- 
ness concerns. A 100 per cent divi- 
dends-received deduction is also 
available to such companies.” 

Freedom and Flexibility of Invest- 
ment — These investment firms will 
have a pretty free hand in investing 
in or loaning to small businesses, a 
much freer hand than have banks, 
savings and loan associations, and 
other current types of financial in- 
stitutions. They will be able to 
finance ventures in unimproved real 
estate, which banks cannot do. They 
will be able to finance commercial 
property, which savings and loan 
associations cannot do. They will 
also be exempt from some Securities 
and Exchange Commission regula- 
tions. 

Government Aid — These private 
small business investment companies 
will be eligible for a considerable 
amount of government loan money 
—in some cases up to two times the 
amount of private capital put in, 
and in all cases up to half the 
private capital and surplus in the 
investment companies (though off- 
cials expect some companies will not 
want any government funds). 

Consider then these advantages. 
The newly formed investment houses 
will have a wide range of freedom 
in investment and a considerable 
amount of government funds to in- 
vest with. Since the majority of the 
loans are expected to be debentures 
convertible into stock at the direc- 
tion of the investment company, 
they will be in a position to invest 
selectively and heavily in growth in- 
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dustries and to make a great deal 
of their profits in the form of capital 
gains or in stock dividends the Act 
exempts from taxation. And _ losses 
can be charged off against current 
income. 

These small business investment 
companies can be started with a 
minimum capital investment of 
$300,000, of which at least half must 
be from private investors. Up to 
half the original capital may be put 
in by the U. S. government, but the 
government will put in no more 
than $150,000 of the capital (in the 
form of subordinated debentures). 
However, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will make additional 
loans up to 50 per cent of the total 
capital and surplus of the invest- 
ment company. This means that a 
group of investors with $150,000 
could secure $150,000 of government 
money to provide an initial capitali- 
zation of $300,000, then borrow an- 
other $150,000 from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Interested Investors ° 


Or such an investment company 
could be started without any U. S. 
government funds whatever. Chica- 
go area investors interested in start- 
ing one of these small business in- 
vestment companies apparently fall 
into three groups: 

First there are the large national 
banks, insurance companies, savings 
and loan associations and individ- 
uals with large sums of money to 
invest. Officials say these groups 
seem to be little interested in the 
government-loan part of the pro- 
gram. These investors see in the 
smal] business investment companies 
a way to diversify their investments 
and put money into small growth 
industries under conditions more 
favorable — in some ways — than 
through other financial institutions. 

The Small Business Administra- 
tion has received a series of letters 
from important Chicago banks, in- 
surance companies, and representa- 
tives of private well-to-do individ- 
uals along the lines of this letter 
from a large Chicago commercial 
bank (National Banks are permitted 
to invest up to one per cent of their 
capital in these investment com- 
panies): 

“We are interested in sponsoring 
a Small Business Investment Com- 
pany and would appreciate any help 
you may be able to afford.” 


Next, there are large manufac- 
turers and producers who see in 
these investment companies a chance 
to help finance, with some govern- 
ment money, their small distribu- 
tors, their customers, or their raw 
material suppliers. One major U. S. 
oil company, with sizeable opera- 
tions in the midwest, wrote in that 
it is interested in establishing a 
small business investment company 
to supply funds to its independent 


distributors and service station 
owners. 
A midwest lumber machinery 


manufacturing company inquired as 
to how it might go about setting up 
an investment company. Its aim: to 
supply financing to sawmills, thus 
enabling them to finance the pur- 
chase of machinery. 

A midwest milk company wrote to 
say it is interested in forming a small 
business investment company, prob- 
ably to supply financing for its dis- 
tributors. ‘Then take the example of 
a Chicago firm of manufacturing 
chemists, which wrote in: 

“This company, one of the oldest 
chemical companies in the business, 
numbers among its customers and 
friends a number of people con- 
stantly in need of capital funds for 
expansion. This is particularly true 
of industries to whom we are sup- 
pliers in the laundry and dry clean- 
ing industry, as well as in the plas- 
tic industry. 

“Tt is our understanding that it is 
most difficult for small businesses in 
these industries to obtain bank 
credit; and I am wondering if you 
would be good enough to advise the 
undersigned what would be required 
for this company or some of its 
stockholders or principals to form 
an investment company under your 
charter.” 


Funds for Suppliers 


Another concern wants to spon- 
sor an investment company to pro- 
vide funds for its suppliers of raw 
materials. A manufacturer of shoe 
machinery wants to start a small 
business investment company to sup- 
ply funds to shoe manufacturers. 
Officials here expect a letter any 
day now from a major automobile 
manufacturer seeking to set up an 
investment company to aid dealers 
in financing larger garages: In one 
area of the U. S., trade associations 
have shown interest in establishing 
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an investment company to provide 
funds for member concerns. 

The third category of interested 
investors includes small business 
firms such as the Chicago tire and 
auto supply company which com-’ 
mented as follows in a letter to the | 
Small Business Administration: “Spe- - 
cifically we are interested in the for- | 
mation of a small business invest- 
ment company locally. Our nucleus 
is composed of small business owners — 
and executives like the writer who 
see the possibility of strengthening 
the position of various so-called 
small businesses.” 

Also typical is this letter from an_ 
Aurora firm of builders and sub- 
division developers: “We are very. 
much interested in the development 
of a small town in the immediate 
area, not from a building standpoint, - 
but from the commercial view that 
if we can get the local businessmen 
to expand, a home market will 
develop.” 


Develop New Industry 


In a typical case of this kind, a 
group of prosperous small business- 
men — including a drug store owner, 
a super market operator, a depart- 
ment store proprietor, a large cloth- 
ing store owner and a number of 
other merchants have gotten to- 
gether in the hopes of starting a 
small business investment company 
aimed at providing the capital new 
industry will need in order to de- 
velop in the area. Then these men 
plan to advertise for new industry. 
They will say to industrialists “in- 
terested in coming into the area 
that if they do come the investment } 
company will be prepared to supply | 
all of the new capital needs of their 
businesses. As one Small Business} 
Administration official put it 
“They're planning to do this instead } 
of offering free lands or ready-built 
buildings, on the theory that these 
days the problem of financing eX- 
pansion is one of the major prob- 
lems of small businesses. Why do 
these men do it? They figure that the 
increased payrolls will mean mor 
business for them.” . 

Who then can form a small bush 
ness investment company? The an- 
swer is any group of men or institu- 
tions who have or can raise sufficient 
capital between them to meet the 
minimum investment standards, 
sufficient experience between then 

(Continued on page 26) - 
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Roger M. Blough 


A leading businessman minces no words as he takes 
to task a Congressional investigating Committee 


IKE every other businessman in 
America I am deeply disturbed 
by the steady post-war upsurge 

in the prices of both goods and serv- 
laces. I am even more disturbed by 
ithe persistent inflation that has 
pcaused those prices to rise. I am 
pequally disturbed by the headlong 
lincrease in wage costs which has 
contributed so importantly to the 
anflationary spiral. I am further dis- 
turbed by the skyrocketing price of 
msovernment and by the consequent 
federal deficit which is a_ major 
source of this inflation. 

But most of%all, I am disturbed 
iby what appears to be a conscious or 
mconscious campaign of misinter- 
pretation and even misrepresenta- 
tion, the purpose of which is to place 
all blame for the inflation upon the 
pricing policies of American indus- 
try. In fact, disturbed is an inade- 
[quate word to describe my reaction 
to what frequently amounts to a 
sampaign of calumny peddled from 
high places by those who pose as 
defenders of the public interest. 


The author is chairman of the board, 
Jnited States Steel Corporation. This ar- 
ticle is a digest of his address on Septem- 
per 15 before the Economic Club of Detroit. 


er 


Thus far, these mistaken cham- 
pions of the public interest have 
concentrated their attack primarily 
upon three industries — steel, auto- 
mobiles, and oil; but, if pursued, 
the natural result of this campaign 
will be to inflame public opinion 
against business generally and even- 
tually to lay the ground-work for 
someone seizing an ever-larger meas- 
ure of control over its affairs. 


Their Theme Song 


Now the theme song of the cam- 
paigners, of course, is that a rise in 
the price of steel is little less than 
a national calamity. It makes no 
difference how small the price in- 
crease may be, nor how inadequate 
it is in the face of the ballooning 
costs of both wages and materials. 
Any price increase of any size is 
immediately denounced as unjusti- 
fied. The campaigners proclaim that 
it will touch off another disastrous 
round of inflation and that it will 
cause consumers to “sit on their 
hands” and thus plunge the nation 
back into the recession from which 
it is just now emerging. In short, 
they chorus that rising steel prices 
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Prices and the 
Public Interest 


By ROGER M. BLOUGH 


are the cause of inflation, recession, 
and all other economic ills. 

Last year, in preparing to launch 
its attack upon the steel industry, 
the Anti-monopoly Subcommittee of 
the United States Senate carefully 
picked a number of economists to 
come before it and show how the 
so-called “administered prices” of 
business had caused inflation. The 
experiment was not an unqualified 
success from the committee’s point 
of view. 

Several of the economists pointed 
an accusing finger at “administered 
wages” and other rising costs, and 
one of the group— Prof. Richard 
Ruggles of Yale — presented an ex- 
haustive study of the government’s 
cost of living index which revealed 
this challenging fact: That since 
1951, the price of products — or. 
things — had risen only two per cent, 
while the price of services —or non 
things, such as transportation, med- 
ical care, laundry, haircuts, rent and 
so on—had risen 21 per cent. In 
other words, the rise in the price 
of all the manufactured articles and 
other things that people bought had. 
been negligible. And having pre- 
sented this evidence, Dr. Ruggles 
concluded with these significant 
words: 

“Tt is not possible to maintain, in 
view of the statistical evidence, that 
administered prices have been pri- 
marily responsible for the inflation- 
ary spiral.” 

Through some mystifying over- 
sight of its staff, no doubt — the ma- 
jority report of the committee fails 
even to mention Dr. Ruggles’ testi- 
mony. Perhaps the committee ma- 
jority felt that the facts he presented 
were not in the public interest. 

Also in the same committee rec- 
ord are facts from a similar study 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The nation’s first executive sizes up the Executive House, 
the first hotel to be built in Chicago in 28 years. George 
Washington (center) and his two contemporaries, Haym 
Salomon (left) and Robert Morris (right), have watched 
Executive House grow from their perch at Wacker Drive 
and Wabash Avenue in Herald Square. This unique pho- 
tograph projects these executives of the past onto the 
site of this new hostelry for executives of the future 


Raymond Sher, partner of Lake Shore Management Com- 
pany, indicating some of the features of his firm’s newest 
apartment building, the 1550 Lake Drive Building, at 
ground breaking ceremonies to Morton Crane (middle) 
of Crane Construction Company and Robert Crane 
(right), sales manager of the plumbing division, Crane 
Company, and grand nephew of Richard T. Crane Jr., 
who built the famed mansion that was formerly on the 
property. The Cranes in this picture are not related 


Business 


Mayors and other public officials of 40 cities in the Chicago area 


gathered in the Crystal Ballroom of the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel 


in Chicago to see a live demonstration of the gas industry’s new 
smokeless and odorless incinerator. Left to right are Herbert Lu- 
oma, director of technical services of Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association; Dee Malmsted, posing as housewife; Roy Munroe, as- 
sistant to vice president of Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co.; 
Thomas H. Carey, director of Chicago’s air pollution control de- 
partment, and Harry C. Schneider, manager of new building sales, 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. 


Modern version of peddler’s pack is the Voltage Van, a traveling 
exhibit of voltage regulators which General Electric is showing to 
power companies throughout the midwest. Typical regulator, wsed 


by electric companies to keep consumer’s voltage at best level for} 


lights and appliances, weighs more than half a ton. With the Volt- 
age Van the G-E salesman can take a full-size regulator to a util- 
ity company and demonstrate how it works 


! 


A sure sign that winter is just around the corner appeared on the 
south bank of the Chicago River just east of the Michigan Ave- 
nue bridge last month in the form of 8,000 tons of rock salt. The 
salt was delivered by the Morton Salt Company to the City of Chi- 
cago. It is the first shipment on a 26,800-ton order for use this 
winter to help keep streets free of ice 


As finishing touches are given to the first tractor to roll off the 
_ assembly line at Caterpillar Tractor Company’s new Aurora, IlIli- 
nois plant, A. N. Whitlock, plant manager (right), congratulates 
H. M. Schafer, manufacturing manager. Although construction is 
still underway throughout the plant, limited production has started. 
Full scale operations are scheduled for 1959 


The industrious amateur steelworker is Kenneth V. 
Zwiener, president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, and 
he’s finishing bolting into place the first structural steel 
to rise above ground at the corner of Clark and Monroe 
where the bank’s new building is going up. His “‘help- 
ers’ are (left to right): Charles Powell, Turner Con- 
struction Company, general contractors; William E, Hart- 
mann, partner, Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, architect; 
and Burton A. Brannen, Harris Trust senior vice president 


Herbert F. Bruning, president of Charles Bruning Com- 
pany, Inc. (left), and Paul J. Bruning, chairman of the 
board, looking over a copy print of an engineering draw- 
ing which was produced in 15 seconds electrostatically 
from microfilm on this new Bruning Copytron machine. 
It is said to be the first electrostatic copying machine 
that can make enlarged copy prints, in a few seconds, 
from microfilm 
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Borg-Warner Corporation Opens Unique 


Borg-Warner Building 


HADES of Tomorrow! Rockets 
are now “blasting off,” many 
times daily from the heart of 

Chicago. The “blast offs” are part of 
the “Time and Space” exhibit in the 
new Borg-Warner Corporation Exhi- 
bition Hall, the first company-owned 
display center of its type in the city 
and one of the few in the country. 

The Exhibition Hall is located at 


Borg-Warner makes a thermoplastic . . . 


Industrial show place is first of its kind for 
Chicago; features 18 action and sound displays 


By TOM CALLAHAN 


the corner of Michigan Avenue and 
Adams Street in the new Borg- 
Warner Building. It is directly across 
from the Chicago Art Institute. The 
Hall is built on two levels; the street 
floor and the first basement, and 
covers 6,500 square feet. The lower 
level includes a theater and meeting 
room which is available without 
charge for the use of organized 
groups. The brightly lighted Exhi- 
bition Hall has 18 colorful, striking 
exhibits to show the many Borg- 
Warner products and services. A 
number of the exhibits may be op- 
erated by visitors. Other exhibits 
feature action, sound, or special il- 
lumination. 

The simulated passenger rocket 
flight is one of the visitor-operated 


displays. Spectators set the rocket in 
motion by using a telephone dial. 
By means of an ingenious motion 
picture arrangement they see the 
rocket readied for flight, blasting 
off, and disappearing in the air. At 
the same time, they hear the actual 
sounds of a take-off as recorded from 
missile flights at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida. A narrator describes the 
rocket take-off from a scale model of 
a futuristic transportation center. 
Then a stewardess on the flight takes 
over to give an eye witness descrip- 
tion of the diminishing earth as the 
rocket soars and disappears behind 
a four-foot model of the world. 
Around this spinning model of the 
earth, tiny sputniks are in orbit. 
This exhibit is two stories high. 


. and a nuclear control rod mechanism 
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Exhibition Hall 


Why did Borg-Warner open this 
exhibition Hall in Chicago’s Down- 
town business district? “We want to 
make our corporation better known 
to the largest possible number of 
people — both those who live in our 
metropolitan area and those who 
visit the city for business or pleas- 
ure,” say B-W officials. Both R. C. 
Ingersoll, chairman of the firm, and 
R. S. Ingersoll, president and chief 
executive officer, took an active part 
in planning the Hall and exhibits. 

“Our Exhibition Hall is favorably 
located to attract a broad cross-sec- 
tion of the general public, including 
the average consumer, the investor, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant, 
or any others interested in learning 
about some of the 200 different prod- 
ucts which Borg-Warner makes,” the 
company officials say. 


These pylons show and “‘tell’’ about (via phones) B-W products 


Cost of Exhibits 


What does such an exhibit hall 
cost? Borg-Warner spokesmen won't 
say but educated guesses put the cost 
well into six figures. The displays 
took a year and a half to complete 
and were prepared by W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates. Paul Barkmeier, 
head of the B-W marketing services 
department, was coordinator of the The upper part of the two-story Time and Space exhibit 
project. 

The hall is open Monday through 
- Saturday from 1] a.m. to 6 p.m. Four 
full-time employes handle the proj- 
ect. During the first 17 days of op- 

eration, 24,117 persons (a daily av- 
erage of more than 1,400) toured the 
hall and operated the exhibits. 
The levels of the Exhibition Hall 
are connected by a wide stairway 
‘stepping in an easy sweep around 
‘one of the exhibit locations. The 
Stairway opening contains a 10,000- 
pound hydraulic lift fitted with a 
(Continued on page 28) 


At opening ceremonies for Borg-Warner 
Exhibition Hall are (left to right) : Roy C. 
Ingersoll, B-W board chairman; Champ 
Carry, board chairman. of Pullman Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Company, another tenant of 
“the B-W._ building; and Samuel Banowit, 
president of National Properties, Inc., 
-owners of the B-W building 


| goat: 
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Fire A Growing Menace 


(Continued from page 16) 


number of catastrophes with excep- 
tionally large loss of life, records of 
a leading life insurance company 
show that about’ four-fifths of the 
total lives lost in fires were in pri- 
vate dwellings, apartment houses, 
tenements and rooming houses. Care- 
lessness, lack of supervision, poor 
maintenance and those factors where 
the human element is involved are 
vitally important in the protection 
of human life. There are many in- 
stances where serious injury or loss 
of life resulted from a fire that, 
otherwise, would not have attracted 
particular attention because of its 
relatively small size. 

What, if anything, can business 
and industry do to curtail loss from 
fires to such things as life, property, 
production, employment and profits? 
Fortunately much can be done. 

The incidence of large loss fires 
can be greatly reduced by installing 
automatic sprinkler protection or 
automatic fire alarm systems in addi- 
tion to competent watch service. 
This area of fire protection is de- 
signed to detect a fire in its early 
stages, give an alarm and either ex- 
tinguish or hold a fire in check. 


Automatic sprinkler protection 
alone is credited with controlling or 
extinguishing over one-half of the 
fires in sprinklered buildings with 
the operation of only one or two 
sprinkler heads, thereby arresting 
these fires before they become large 
losses. 


Proper Safeguards 


In some areas municipal ordi- 
nances require these types of pro- 
tection for certain classes of occu- 
pancy, but the majority of businesses 
have no such municipal require- 
ments. It then becomes the obliga- 
tion of management to provide 
proper safeguards for life. and prop- 
erty. In most instances the resulting 
reduction in insurance premiums 
will more than offset the cost of 
these protective devices in a short 
period of time. 

The adoption of progressive build- 
ing codes that encourage the con- 
struction of fire-safe structures is 
fundamental in reducing the num- 
ber of large loss fires. These codes 
should be directed at eliminating 
the factors to be involved in large 
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Don’t just stand there! Go home and check 
your own fire hazards.” 
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loss fires, such as flimsy combustible 
construction, large undivided areas, 
and unprotected floor openings. 

Chicago just recently passed a city 
ordinance that should help reduce 
fire damage. ‘The new ordinance re- 
quires the licensing of fire extin- 
guisher servicemen and sets up new 
standards for the installation and 
maintenance of fire extinguishers. 
Backed by the United Fire Equip- 
ment Service Association, a non- 
profit educational organization, the 
new ordinance should do much to 
insure that fire extinguishers are 
adequate in number and ready for 
immediate use when a blaze starts. 

However, city ordinances and 
proper plant fire fighting equipment 
are not enough to stop the spread of 
fires and the loss of life. Every es- 
tablishment, large or small, needs 
an effective educational and _ practi- 
cal training program. It should be 
one that includes the indoctrination 
of everyone in the company, every- 
one from the chairman of the board 
on down through the ranks. And 
each firm should have a certain num- 
ber of employes assigned to specific 
jobs in case of fire. 

It is important that these com- 
pany fire fighters (on fire brigades) 
know what to do until the municipal 
fire department arrives. It is-equally 
important that these fire brigades be 
aware of things that should not be 
done. These company teams should 
be kept up-to-date so that job va- 
cancies or changes don’t leave the 
brigades short handed in times of 
emergency. Safety principles that 
will prevent emergencies as well as 
plant housekeeping techniques that 
eliminate hazards should be part of 
the training program. First aid in 
case of fire is another subject that — 
should be stressed. To be thoroughly ~ 
effective, these plant training pro- 
grams should be continuous so that 
an awareness to fire dangers is al- 
ways present. 

Very rarely do any two plants 
have the same existing conditions. 
Because of this, every company 
should study its own needs and use 
freely the help of the many local 
civic, imsurance, and government. 
groups and national organizations in 
setting up its fire prevention pro- 
gram as well as the specialized engi- 
neers available for ‘consultation. 

While much is being done to pre- 
vent fires, they still occur. Com- 


panies should be prepared for this 


with adequate insurance coverage to 


' 
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Arrows point to main North Pier Terminal buildings on Lake Shore Drive 
showing prime central location near Lake Michigan and the Chicago River. 


If you distribute 
from the outskirts of Chicago 
or from a suburb... 


YOU CAN CUT COSTS 23% 


by moving to 
North Pier Terminal 


If your rent, maintenance, taxes, insurance and time loss cost you 
$100,000.00 annually . . . we can save you $23,000.00! 


How? Check these points for money-saving answers. 
It’s because you will: 

Locate right in Chicago’s uncongested front yard — 
just five minutes from the Loop. Time-saving for 
your salesmen, your customers, your help. 

Enjoy a modern, air-conditioned office (with your 


warehouse) in a clean, prestige location, 444 North 
/Lake Shore Drive, facing Lake Michigan. 


‘Take advantage of an excellent labor market. At- 
tract the kind of help you want. 


YOU CAN SAVE 23%! 


Have plenty of parking space adjacent, any hour 
of the day. 

Speed your pick ups and deliveries with all major 
truck, rail and marine lines nearby. 

Get extra help when needed for scheduling, rout- 
ing, loading and unloading. 


Pay only for the space you use. You get extra space 
by the month during peak periods, or can use less 
space during slack seasons. 


Save on rent, taxes, and insurance. Your low-rent 
contract covers many “‘‘extras’”’ such as heating, watch 
and elevator service, maintenance, etc. 


Eliminate the expense and worry of operating your 
own building. 


Use railway express facilities right in our building. 
Get CL, LCL, TL, LTL and express service to your 
door at no extra cost. 


Let 77 large firms (our tenants) tell you North 
Pier Terminal is Chicago’s finest location. 


This is the year to save . . . this is the year for 
progress. Let us show you how to make this 23% 
savings yours. Please call or write W. W. Huggett, 
President, or S. T. Heffner, Vice President, for more 
information. No obligation. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


444 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. Phone Superior 7-5606 


/ ea 


arehouses and harbor facilities at Lake Calumet, downtown at Navy Pier 
and at the,mouth of the Chicago River. 
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protect themselves against a loss of 
property and profits and their em- 
ployes against a loss of income. Like 
all other phases of the fire protec- 
tion program, insurance coverage 
should be kept up-to-date. 

In this day of sky-high costs, yes- 
terday’s insurance is inadequate. In 
the event of fire or other disaster, it 
will not begin to pay the replace- 
ment costs. Here’s a couple of exam- 
ples from insurance company rec- 
ords: last year fire caused $140,000 
loss to a garage building —it was 
insured for $24,000; another fire 


caused a total loss of $44,479 in a 
small store — insurance coverage was 
$29,100. Such examples could be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Records show 
further that many companies are 
never able to open their doors again 
after a serious fire loss. 

If we lived on a volcano, there 
would be little point in saying that 
there is trouble brewing underfoot, 
but at least three-fourths of the fire 
losses are avoidable. At least 8,000 
deaths each year could be prevented. 
If complete prevention were possible 
through heavy expense and special 


“GEE, BOSS, | REALLY LOOKED HARD !” 


“I couldn’t find that part we needed any place. Then 
I remembered the Yellow Pages, and found it fast!” 


Everybody looks in the 


YELLOW 
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training, the means would have been | 
provided through fire insurance com-: 
panies and local fire departments; 
but this does not provide the solu- | 
tion to the basic problem. 

The complicated nature of the 
causes of the increasing fire losses - 
in no way prevents identification of 
the important elements involved. , 
These elements have been present | 
for years and we have seen evidence 
of the progress already made in con-" 
trolling them. The present situation 
requires special emphasis on plan- 
ning and supervision. It needs inten- 
sified education to reduce careless- 
ness. It calls for a full and effective 
enforcement of adequate ordinances 
and regulations. Such enforcement 
is the responsibility of the state and 
municipal authorities. And last but 
not least, fire-fighting facilities must 
be maintained fully effective. Fire 
protection is still the best protection 
against fire. hose fires we can’t 
prevent from starting we must pre- 
vent from growing. It is only in this — 
way that losses of thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars in property 
can be saved. 


Financing Aid 

(Continued from page 18) 
to handle investments —intelli- 
gently according to the judgment of 
the Small Business Administration 
and a purpose which satisfies the 
standards of the government men 
who will license these investment 
companies. These standards are not 
clearly defined as of now, but Small 
Business Administration officidls 
make it clear they're not interested 
in helping finance gambling casinos, 
pool halls, or other businesses they 
consider nonproductive. 

A group which wishes to start a_ 
small business investment company 
should go to the nearest office of the 
Small Business Administration. 
There is one in Chicago at 226 West 
Jackson Boulevard. They should ask 
for the Small Business Investment 
Division Counselor. The SBA aims 
at having these investment coun-— 
selors appointed and working by 
November 1 or November 15 at the 
latest. By this same November dead- 
line, the SBA thinks it will have its 
worked out and official applications 
ready so that it can begin business. 
Applications will not be accepte 
before about November 1 or so. 

If a group of Chicago businessmet 
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GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


Now occupy new and larger quarters 


2/ 


20,000 SQ. FT. AT 1900 W. CARROLL AVE. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
SWITCHBOARDS — PANELBOARDS — STEEL CABINETS — CONTROL CENTERS 


1900 W. CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 12, ILL. CHesapeake 3-5767 


FIFTY TWO YEARS 


SAFETY . te F PREVENTION 


ENGINEERING 


7 


BARTHOLOMAY & CLARKSON ~ 


INSURANCE 


175 West Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


A. J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMiTTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND _ DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE. DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


For 
Exceptional Service 


in connection with the 


Issuance of Steamship 


or 


Air Tickets 


Kk *k 


Hotel Reservations 
Abroad 


Kk 


Quick Passport & Visa 
Service 


Let 
Spor paves me 


arrange your travel needs 
located at 
185 N. Wabash Avenue 
Suites 404-407 
Phones: 


CEntral 6-8210; 11; 12; 13 


There is no fee entailed when book- 
ings are effected through our agency, 


decide to go ahead with their invest- 
ment company after counseling with 
the SBA investment counselor, their 
group would then have an attorney 
draw up their papers and make ap- 
plication for a charter to the State 
of Illinois. At the same time they 
could apply to the SBA for a license. 
The Small Business Administration 
would give tentative approval after 
investigating the group and its pur- 
poses, then give a license after the 
State charter was granted. 


As government officials here put 
it the “SBA will determine whether 
to license a small business invest- 
ment company after consideration 
of the need for small business financ- 
ing in the proposed area of opera- 
tion, its proposed plan of operation, 
the character and ability of the com- 
pany management, a consideration 
of the existing number and success 
of such companies. . . .” 

The Small Business Administra- 
tion will give first priority to licens- 
ing those companies which do not 
ask for government money and 
those which ask for a _ limited 
amount. The government money 
loaned to these companies will be 
for a 20-year period, on the under- 
standing that these firms will con- 
centrate on 10 to 20-year loans, 
though some loans may be for only 
five years. The government money 
will be loaned to the investment 
companies at five per cent. At the 
beginning at least there will be no 
SBA regulation as to what interest 
rates investment companies can 
charge, but officials say they will 
make certain the rates are not ex- 
orbitant. 


So much for what the investor 
will get out of putting his money 
in one of these small business in- 
vestment companies. What* about 
the small businessman who needs 
capital? About a third of the letters 
from the Chicago area coming to 
the Small Business Administration 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
are from small businessmen who 
hope they can secure help from one 
of these investment companies when 
they are formed. These letters, like 
those of potential investors, run the 
gamiut from hotels, hardware com- 
panies, and leather companies to 
machinery and electrical equipment 
manufacturers — almost every type 
of small business. 


Officials here in Washington say 
any productive type of small busi- 
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ness — manufacturing, wholesale, 
and retail selling, trucking and 
warehousing, construction, services, | 
taxicabs — will be eligible to bor- | 
row from these small business in- | 
vestment companies. But what are | 
small businesses? ; 

In manufacturing, says the SBA, | 
a business is small if it has 250 or 
fewer employes, large if more than ‘ 
1,000. In-between manufacturing | 
firms are defined by a special “sched-_ 
ule.” 

A wholesale concern is small if 
its annual dollar volume of sales 1s 
$5 million or less. Some retail con- 
cerns are small if annual sales are . 
$1 million or less, others if sales 
are $2 million or less. : 

A hotel, a trucking and warehous- | 
ing concern or a department store 
or a grocery with fresh meats is 
small if annual receipts are not over — 
$2 million. 

Right now, says one Small Buse 
nes Adsministration official, a small 
businessman wanting to secure $100,- 
000- or $200,000 on the money mar- 
ket to expand his business, may — 
have to pay out 15 per cent of this 
total in overhead costs to get the 
funds he needs for expansion. This 
makes his financing costs so high 
that successful small businessmen 
sometimes cannot afford to expand. 

Small Business Administration 
officials believe the new investment 
companies will be able to provide 
expansion and modernization funds 
to the successful small businessman 
without this high overhead. 

Once a small business grows large 
enough to need new financing «an 
chunks of one million dollars or 
more, SBA officials say, already-— 
existing private financial institu- 
tions are equipped to provide these 
funds at an overhead cost that the 
businessman can afford. These in- 
vestment companies are intended 10 
bridge that gap. 
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Borg - Warner 


(Continued from page 23) 


turntable. This is used for feature” 
exhibits. The first lift-turntable ex- 
hibit features the new Norge Di ~ 
pensomat-automatic washing ma- 
chine. The two-story exhibits include 
water-covered ribbons of plastic. a 

Exhibits on the lift-turntable may 
be viewed from the first level over an 
attractive 30-foot curved railing 
‘They also may be inspected from th 
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What would a fire cost you? 
: Losses don’t stop as soon as the fire is out... 
“usually they are just beginnin:! 


When you suffer a serious fire, insurance usually com- 
pensates for the tangible losses. It’s the intangible 
losses that really hurt ... customers, good will, key 
employees, additional capital needed to put you back 
in business, your peace of mind, and a host of other 
items which, in most cases, cannot be covered by 
insurance. 


Fires seldom start big; they grow from small ones... 
all they need is time. When you shift the burden of 
detection from human shoulders to ADT Automatic 
Protection Services, you go a long way toward de- 
priving fire of its chance to grow, and of its power 
to destroy your property and ruin your business. 


ADT Aero Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm Ser- 
vice, or ADT Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow 
Alarm Service, will detect the incipient blaze and 
summon the fire department direct to your premises 
in those vital first few minutes. 


Intruders, the cause of many fires, automatically 
reveal their presence when your property is protected 
by ADT Intrusion Detection or ADT Burglar Alarm 
Services. 


May we show you what ADT cam do fo» you? 


Whether your premises are old or new, sprinklered 
or unsprinklered, an ADT specialist will show you 
how ADT Automatic Protection Services can safe- 
guard your property more effectively than other 
methods...and at lower cost. Call our local sales 
office; or write to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
295'SozcLa-Salle-St., Chicago:.3, Tit. 
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current rate 
per annum 


ON SAVINGS 
INVESTMENT 
ACCOUNTS 


Money in by 10th 
Earns from Ist 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2007 W. 5st Street, Chicago 9 
PRospect 6-2546 


NOW! Copies in Seconds— 
for Less than Ic Each! 


BRUNING COPYFLEX MODEL 110 


$5 5500 


Copies originals 11 inches wide by any 
length. Letter-size copies cost less than 
a penny each for materials. Use the 
new Model 110 to set up fast, accurate, 
one-writing systems for order-invoice, 
purchasing-receiving, and similar sys- 
tematized operations...for specialized 
legal, accounting, and engineering 
stn copying ...for general copying. Other 
models available to copy originals up 


BRUNING : 46 ee wide. 
oop Office: 
Copylex 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


EFENGEE 


- 
Mage 30" 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


39 Years of Dependable Service 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical + 965 West Chicago Avenue « Chicago 22, Illinois 


Waukegan Branch « INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood, Waukegan, Illunois * Phone: Ontario 2-1194 
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floor of the second level and may be 
seen through two huge plate glass 
windows at the corner of Michigan 
and Adams. The entire upper level 
of the Hall is visible through these 
and other plate glass windows. Much 
of the second level may be seen 
through the corner windows. 

Here is a resume of some of the 
exhibits: 

Nuclear submarine — Audience 
participation; two-sided panel. One 
panel shows atomic reactor of the 
new submarine Skipjack in cross 
section. Audience manipulation of 
lever demonstrates operation of 
Marvel Schebler Division equipment 
used to insert and lift control in re- 
actor. Opposite panel shows nuclear 
reactor and control rod mechanism 
in greater detail. 

Power train — Audience participa- 
tion. Button- operated illuminated 
panel shows in color how power is 
carried from engine to rear wheels. 
Large speedometer shows speed in- 
crease as panel action progresses. 
Photomural of hundreds of vehicles 
mounted on outline of United States 
made of radiator core material. Bor- 
der of chrome-plated torque con- 
verters, automatic transmissions, and 
other vehicle components mounted 
under plexiglass domes. 

Chain cascade — Audience partici- 
pation. Five types of chains made 
by the Morse Chain Company of 
Borg-Warner appear as if suspended 
in air. Chains revolve, and they and 
transparencies showing how they are 
used, light up when a button is 
pressed. 

Gears — Audience participation: 
Cranks activate three panels of odd 
shaped gears. Two other panels 
show actual gears produced by War- 
ner Gear and Warner Automotive 
Divisions of Borg-Warner. Step-by- 
step production of gears is shown in 
photographs. Each photograph is 
keyed to explanatory copy. 

Load lugger — Audience participa- 
tion. Handles activate a model truck 
and Load Lugger equipment. Shows 
operation of powerful Load Lugger 
hydraulic materials handling equip- 
ment built by Ingersoll Kalamazoo 
Division of Borg-Warner for installa- 
tion on trucks. Colored transparen- 
cies show end uses of the equipment. 


York area — Audience participa- 


tion. Home air-conditioning units 
are demonstrated in large-scale sec- 
tions of rooms. Commercial air-con- 
ditioning is represented by two large 


generator units of the types fur- 
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nished by the York Division of Borg- 
| Warner for structures such as the 
Capitol in Washington, D. C., and 
the Empire State Building. The gen- Ss wd 
erators are sectionalized so that inner 


parts are visible. Visitors step on a 


treadle to activate them. A home 
comfort center is a simulated section Sales 
of a game room. As a switch is 


turned on, certain areas are illumi- 
nated to show what happens in sum- EB - | 
mer and winter with air-condition- Keene 
ing. Man’s search for comfort is z 
‘shown in a mural along a wall. 
Ingersoll-Humphryes area—Bright, x 
gleaming examples of the latest de- He planned his 
velopments in bathroom and kitchen 
plumbing fixtures by Ingersoll-Hum- 
phryes Division of Borg-Warner. 
Environmental arrangement shows 
color coordination. A wall panel in the 
shows the “history of the bath.” 
Transparencies show scenes in the : 
manufacture of plumbing fixtures. Apordeling. sea 4-Seasons 
Research—Thirty-inch glass sphere 
contains stylized figures, mounted Room 
on a revolving framework, to repre- 
sent Borg-Warner research activities 


‘Business Meeting 


in these fields: Physics, chemistry, Business meetings of any size take on 
metallurgy, physical testing, analogue a special meaning when they are 
computer, material analysis, elec- Stock held in the newly remodeled and 
tronics, automotive and engineering. Yard Inn air-conditioned Four-SEASONS ROOM 
The base of the framework contains of the Stock Yard Inn. Excellent 


trapazoidal shaped transparencies of Home of the 


F Internationally Famous menu and moderate prices appeal 
men and women at work in the ers  aiR oon Siccefveendeees 
Borg-Warner Research Center. 

Heat pump -— Operational York Banquet prices tailored to fit your budget * 
Division unit to show how one unit Check Now for Availabilities...YARDS 7-5580 a 
handles both warming and cooling. = 
Visitors may turn a control to get Siar RRR ET RRR RE RLS I IE TRIED TE = 


heat from an opening and, using the 
‘same control, to get cool air from 
the same opening. 

Borg-Warner plants, products — 
Audience participation; two sections 
set at right angles. One upright 

panel, representing plants, is 1114 
feet high and 16 feet long. The 
j other portion, representing products 
_and uses, is 40 feet long with eight 
steel and plexiglass pylons extending 
11 feet from floor platform to ceil- 
ing. Illuminated gold cutouts of 38 
Borg-Warner plants surround a bas 
“relief of the world on the upright 
panel of marble-grained plastic. The 
_ pylons represent Borg-Warner prod- 
‘ucts and services in defense, chemi- 
: cals, petroleum, electronics and nu- 
_ cleonics, agriculture, transportation, 
‘commerce and industry and the 
home. Each pylon contains a high- 
lighted product or model on a turn- 
“table and has a recorded explana- 
tion given on a telephone made 
from Cycolac. ’ 
[oo ee ‘ 


‘ 
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BUSINESS AIDS 
TO HELP YOU 
CUT COSTS; 


PROVED 


INCREASE PROFITS! 


Here are the step-by-step answers to common business 


problems. There’s no guesswork about the method outlined in 


these easy-to-follow folders. Each step has been carefully 


worked out to give you a proved effective blueprint for your business. _ 


How to keep customers 
buying from you — 
through phone power. 
It costs much less to 
keep customers, than 
to look for new ones. 
Here are proved effec- 
tive ways to keep them 
on the active list. 


How to answer letters 
through phone power. 
It’s been estimated 
you spend at least 
$1.70 to answer a letter 


with a letter. It’s faster, 


friendlier and more 
economical to answer 
by phone. 


de 
Pee gt 2 


Fae = 
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How to collect overdue 
accounts with phone 
power. If you’re won- 
dering how to collect 
those slow accounts 
and retain good will, it 
can be done effec- 
tively, easily and at low 
cost with phone power. 


How to make appoint- 
ments through phone 
power. Are your sales- 
men wasting valuable 
time waiting outside 
your customer's office? 
This free folder tells 
how to open doors 
ahead of competition. 
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How to revive inactive 
accounts through 
phone power. Some of 
your best prospects for — 
new business may be _ 
hiding in your file 
marked “inactive.” Re- 
vive their former value 
with phone power. 


In Chicago, to get your copy of any, or all of these valuable business aids, 
call your Service Representative on OFficial 3-9100. Outside Chicago, call your Illinois Bell Telephone 
business office. The booklets are free, of course. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 


“Business Builds with Phone Power” 
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Industrial 
Developments 


eee tin the Chicago Area 


lees in industrial plant 
facilities announced during the 
month of September amounted to 
$17,260,000, a considerable increase 
over the $4,906,000 in August. 

The total for the first nine months 
of 1958 stood at $145,333,000 com- 
pared with $206,369,000 for projects 
announced in the first nine months 
of 1957. Investments for September, 
1957, totalled $67,916,000. 


e International Harvester Com- 
pany is planning to expand its Wis- 
consin Steel works with the addition 
of a merchants mill which will turn 
out various stock steel items such as 
small rounds, squares, flats, channels 
and angles. The mill will have a 
capacity of 20,000 tons of these prod- 
ucts, raising the plant’s merchant 
mill capacity to approximately 
62,000 tons monthly. The mill will 
take approximately 21% years to con- 
struct. Approximately half of the 
‘output of this plant is utilized by In- 
ternational Harvester Company for 
its own products, the other half 
being sold on the open market. It 
contains 11 open hearths, three blast 
furnaces and five rolling mills. 


© William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
manufacturer “of chewing gum, has 
contracted to buy 30 acres of indus- 
trial land in the New York Central 
Railroad’s new industrial district 
near Alsip. The company has taken 
an option on an additional 11 acres. 
The entire tract will be held for con- 
struction of a plant at some future 
date. The Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad, part of the New York Cen- 
tral System, serves this industrial 
_ district. 


© De Laval Separator Company is 
“erecting a large warehouse, repair 
-and office building at.5/24-,N. Pu- 
peski road, in the Brynwood Plant- 


il 


site Development, which will contain 
66,000 square feet of floor area. ‘The 
building is being erected to De 
Laval’s specifications by J. Emil 
Anderson and Sons, Inc. The firm 
has its home office in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., where it makes dairy equip- 
ment, cream separators, milking ma- 
chines, etc. It has a Chicago office 
at 427 W. Randolph street. 


e Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
pany, 2600 N. Western avenue, 1s 
erecting an addition to its plant near 
Glenview located at Lake avenue and 
Pfingston road in Northfield ‘Town- 
ship. Designed by Skidmore, Owings, 
and Merrill, the addition will con- 
tain 66,000 square feet of floor area 
which will house the tool and seal 
operations of Signode’s strapping 
business, and will have a spur track 
from the C. & N. W. C. W. Haynes, 
general contractor. 


e Berns Air King Corporation, 
3050 N. Rockwell street, is about to 
occupy a new 40,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. The additional 
space will be devoted to the produc- 
tion of electric fry pans, hotplates, 
dutch ovens, deep fat fryers and 
other appliances, manufactured by 
the Star Glo Products Company, a 
newly acquired subsidiary, formerly 
of Racine, Wisconsin. The parent 
company manufactures ventilating 
fans, kitchen range hoods, dehumidi- 
fiers and electric heaters. 


e Steel Tank & Sheet Meial Fab- 
ricators, 1135 W. 36th street, is 
erecting a new plant containing 
20,000 square feet of floor area on a 
five-acre tract in the Gilberts Indus- 
trial District in north Kane County. 
Fred H. Prather, architect; Inar 
Hillman, engineer. 


e American Automatic Devices 
Company, 530 S. Throop street, is 
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| WANTED TO BUY 


e@ Going business concerns 


e Confidential handling 


@ $50,000,000 total sales since 
1947 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 

Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 

22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 


Expressways 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Municipal Works 
Port Development 


Grade Separations 


Urban Renewal 
Vv 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant —— Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities In 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


NDUSTRIAL fama : 


AIRLESS BLAST FINISHING 
On All Metals 
CONTROLLED SURFACES 


To Your Specifications 
SPECIALIZING IN PRODUCTION RUNS 
SAND BLAST - DEBURRING - Mealacdy BLAST 


LIQUID poh - SHOT PEENING 
ESCALING 


Pick a and Delivery 


WaAgner 4-3500 


3213 S. MA ae Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 


= 


Atlas offers a service tailored to your requirements. We sup- 
‘ply uniformed guards and watchmen who answer only to your 
officials —- not identified with your own personnel. They are 
supervised by trained sergeants and inspectors. We assume all 
employee-employer responsibility including insurance coverage, 
_ social security, unemployment taxes and overtime. 


ATLAS WATCHMAN SERVICE, INC. 


Over a Quarter Century of Experience 
Licensed and Bonded 


Cost Estimate of Plant Protection 
Made Without Obligation or Charge 


SERVICES BY ATLAS 
Temporary or Monthly Basis 
UNIFORMED GUARDS AND WATCHMEN 
JANITORS — PORTERS — MATRONS 
EXHIBITION AND CONVENTION SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION AND MAINTENANCE CLEANING 


Monroe 6-1356 


1244 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 7, Ill. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER CO. 
ENGINEERS - WATER - TO CUT FIRE LOSSES 


ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 


Contractors for Automatic Sprinklers - Deluge & Rate of Rise 
Water Fog - Fog Foam & Foam Water Systems 
Combination Water Fog Nozzles 


SALES OFFICE 
220 South State Street - WeEbster 9-2507 


FACTORY & ENGINEERING 
3610 South Morgan Street - YArds 7-5775 


TIN PLATE 


_——_— 


TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


Welding—Spot - Electric - Arc - Acetylene 


SEeley 3-2765 


1931 W. LAKE ST. 


c 
2 
; 
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= BEA 
THE HAINES COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1900 


923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL: 
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starting to erect a 41,000 square foot 
addition to its Bellwood plant lo- 
cated at 600 S. 21st avenue. The firm 
manufactures safety devices for 
trucks, buses, cars, etc., and will re- 
locate its Throop street operations © 
to the new plant. Klefstad Engineer- 
ing Company, engineer. 


e PowerNail Company, 961 W. 
Montana street, is erecting a new 
30,000 square foot plant in Lake 
County, near the unincorporated 
area of Half Day south of Route 22 
and east of the Soo line tracks. 
PowerNail makes electric nail driv- 
ing equipment and will relocate its 
entire operation to the new plant 
upon completion. A. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., architect and engineer. 


e Accurate Match Plate Manufac- 
turing Company has acquired a five- 
acre site at North avenue and Prince 
Crossing road in DuPage County, 
northeast of West Chicago. The site 
will be used for future development. 
Accurate Match Plate is located at 
1847 W. Carroll avenue and makes 
patterns and tools for aluminum 
production. 


e Robinson Brothers and Com- 
pany, Inc. of Skokie is adding 26,000 
square feet of floor area to its plant. 
The company operates a steel ware- 
house and fabrication business. Her- 
man and Salzman, architect and 
engineer. 


¢ Keystone Tube Company, 40 E. 
117th place is starting construction 
on a new 27,000 square foot plant te 
be located in Riverdale. The struc- 
ture will be at 13527 S. Halsted 
street, to which the company will 
move its steel tube fabricating and 
warehousing enterprise. Harneck 
Construction and Engineering Com- 
pany, general contractor. 


¢ Western Industries, Inc., 2428 
S. Ashland avenue, has acquired a 
plant at 2742 W. 36th place to which 
it will move its operation. Both 
Western Industries and its division, 
Western Railroad Supply Company, 
manufacture railway maintenance- 
of-way, communication devices, and — 
automatic gates for parking lots. 
The newly acquired structure con- 
tains 70,000 square feet of floor area. 


¢ American Machine and Foundry 
Company, 1104 S. Wabash avenue, 
is adding 13,000 square feet of floor 
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area to its plant in Lincolnwood 
located at 6490 N. Lincoln avenue. 
Frank Musser, architect; Northern 
Builders, Inc., general contractor. 


¢ Production Steel Company of 
Illinois, 2801 W. Roosevelt road, 
Broadview, is adding 16,000 square 


feet of floor area to its warehouse 


and fabrication unit. The new space 
is scheduled for completion in No- 
vember. Abell Howe Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ Empire Oil Company is erecting 
a new storage structure containing 
20,000 square feet of floor area at its 
plant site located at 4800 S. Cali- 
fornia street. M. J. McCarthy, archi- 
tect. 


¢ Royal Manufacturing Company, 
Prescott, Ariz., has acquired a 44,000 
square foot, one and two story 
building, at 2711 N. Pulaski road. 
The plant will be extensively re- 
modeled before Royal occupies it, 
and will be used to expand the pro- 
duction facilities of the company. 
Arthur Rubloff and Company, 
broker. 


Trends In Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


bank investors other than savings 


‘institutions last year were only 58 


per cent greater than in 1947. 

The funds made available to the 
capital market from savings institu- 
tions in 1957 represented exactly 50 
per cent of the year’s total demands 
for credit and investment funds, 
according to preliminary estimates. 
This represented a marked gain over 
the earlier part’ of the 1947-57 dec- 
ade and was exceeded only in 1954. 
(In 1954 the funds available repre- 
sented 53 per cent and in 1947, 38 
per cent.) 

Total demands on the capital 
market have likewise shown a big 


rise to meet the needs of the spec- 


tacular expansion of the economy 


_ in the years since the end of World 
War Il. The 1957 figure for total 


sources and uses of funds was placed 


at $34.8 billion, representing a rise 
of 84 per cent over the comparable 


~ 1947 total of $18.9 billion. The peak 
was set in 1955 at just under $45 
billion. 


; 
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UNITED 


V dependable rechargin g 


VY accurate hydrotesting 


or LIST MEMBERSHIP IN 


FIRE EQUIPMENT 


Sponsors of sections of the revised 
City Ordinance on Fire Prevention 


“MEMBER” 
CHICAGO ASS‘N OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


“MEMBERS TO CALL” 


A-1 Fire Equip. Co., 
4441 Lincoln Ave., 
Longbeach 1-1662 


Accurate Fire Equip., 
2644 N. Western Ave., 
Brunswick 8-4780 


Amer. Fire & Safety Bur., 


9500 Belmont, Franklin Pk., 


Gladstone 5-4005 


Capitol Fire Equip., 
2255 E. 73rd St., 
Bayport 1-6600 


City Fire Exting. Co., 
2206 Clybourn Ave., 
Lakeview 5-0606 


Economy Fire Equip. Co., 
4249 Fullerton Ave., 
Capitol 7-4422 


Erie Fire Ext. Service 
1471 W. Erie St. 
HAymarket 1-2382 


Fredriksen & Sons, Inc., 
6154 Belmont Ave., 
Avenue 3-2107 


Grant W. Hagberg Co., 
10222 Avenue “N”, 
Commodore 4-7714 


Kidde Service Agency, 
1310 Randolph St., 
Seeley 8-2724 


L-K Exting. Service, 
7115 40th PI., Berwyn, 
Gunderson 4-1251 


C. Loughlin & Sons, 
9331 S. Laflin, 
Cedercrest 3-7543 


Lewis F. Meinel, 
1838 Touhy Ave., 
Rogers Park 4-6579 


Geo. W. Ratjen, 
663 Lincoln, Addison, 
Kingswood 3-6469 


Reliable Fire Equip., 
551 E. 86th St., 
Aberdeen 4-5040 


Sears & Anderson, Inc., 
4123 N. Damen Ave., 
Graceland 7-4131 


South Side Welding Sup., 
8830 S. Ashland Ave., 
Hilltop 5-5310 


Chas. R. Teas & Co., 
12011 S. Union, 
Pullman 5-2425 


Wade Industrial Serv., 
6347 Grand Ave., 
Tuxedo 9-8400 
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V approved extin guishers 


| LOOK TO THOSE WHO DISPLAY 
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Get the 


BIG BONUS 


in Standard Gasolines | 


Out of Standard Research come 
two great gasolines that offer 
the highest anti-knock octane 
in Standard history... that 
protect your engine from start- 
up wear...and step up your 
driving pleasure with smooth 
BIG BONUS performance and 
thrifty BIG BONUS mileage. 


GOLD CROWN Super-Premium, 

the special grade for high-com- 

pression cars. A few tankfuls re- 

store full spark in most fouled 

plugs for peak power and extra - 
miles—proved in a 200,000-mile i 
driving test. 


“wae 


RED CROWN King-Size Regular, 

now higher in octane than pre- 

miums of a few years ago, gives 
* king-size power and mileage. 


You expect more 
from Standard and get it! 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


“THE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, on September 10, released 
its order in ExParte No. 212 author- 
izing a $12 million annual increase 
in railroad freight rates and charges. 
‘This is in addition to the $173.5 
million increase approved in an 
earlier report in the proceeding. The 
commission said that the carriers 
may justly and reasonably be per- 
mitted to continue and establish the 
new and increased freight rates and 
charges proposed in ‘Tariff X-212, 
with certain exceptions. The pro- 
posed increase of 20 per cent in 
switching charges was found unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeds the five per cent increase 
authorized in the prior report. The 
proposed reduction in free time at 
the ports was found unjust and un- 
reasonable and ordered cancelled. 
Also disapproved were the varying 
increases in diversion and reconsign- 
ment charges, where such charges 
have heretofore existed, to the ex- 
tent that such increases exceed 10 
per cent; and the proposed increases 
to $20.00 per car in stop-off charges 
to the extent that they exceed 10 
per cent. The commission vacated 
the suspension of the increases in 
charges for loading and unloading 
traffic by the carriers, the proposed 
increases in line-haul rates on ex- 
port, import, coastwise and _ inter- 
coastal freight from and to U. S. 
and Canadian ports, the proposed 
new charges for loading and unload- 
ing carload freight at New York 
City and Philadelphia, and the pro- 
posed new charges for diversion, re- 
consignment and related services. 
On a few commodities, such as edi- 
‘ble livestock, pig iron, and scrap 
ron and steel, the increases ap- 
proved in the final order are less 
‘than those authorized in the prior 
report. The new rates and charges 
became effective September 15 on 
| one day’s notice. 


e President Signs Bill Establish- 
ing 3-Year Limitation on. Claims: 
President Eisenhower on August 26, 
1958, signed S. 377, a bill to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act to pro- 
vide a uniform period of three years 
for the recovery of overcharges and 
undercharges on both private and 
government shipments. On_ private 
shipments the previous statute of 
limitations period was two years on 
both overcharges and undercharges. 
On government shipments carriers 
could bring actions in the Court of 
Claims for recovery of charges 
within six years and could file claims 
with the General Accounting Of- 
fice within ten years. The govern- 
ment could deduct the amount of 
any overpayment to a carrier from 
any amount subsequently found to 
be due such carrier, with no time 
limitation. The provisions of the 
new law, Public Law 85-762, will 
apply only to transportation per- 
formed and payment made therefor 
subsequent to its effective date, Au- 
gust 26, 1958. 


e Cancel Hearing on Proposed 
Charges for Heavy Duty Flat Cars: 
The Traffic Executive Association 
—Eastern Railroads has cancelled 
the hearing scheduled for September 
18 on proposed charges for the use 
and/or detention of heavy duty flat 
cars owned or leased by eastern rail- 
roads and moving throughout the 
United States. The matter will be 
considered by the Association at its 
October meeting, the date and place 
of which will be announced later. 
The charges proposed by the rail- 
roads would apply on special type 
flat cars with mechanical designa- 
tions “FW,” “FD,” “FG,” of all ca- 
pacity, and on flat cars designated 
“FM” with capacities of 151,000 
pounds or more. The use charge for 
such cars would be based on mileage 
over the route which the shipment 
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FOR BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or 
travel yourself... you can look 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
you're heading Northwest, 
West or Southwest, remember 
that smart travelers say: “You 
just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet!” 


For better transportation... 
ship or travel via Burlington. 


Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad 
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The Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railway has for sale many 
choice tracts of land especially 
suited for your industrial use. 


a Located on the Chicago 
Outer Belt — excellent rail 
facilities. 


+r Immediate possession. 


% All Chicagoland advan- 
tages without central area 
congestion. 


+ Adjacent to best labor 
markets. 


% Room for expansion. 


%e Better tax climate, lower 
land costs and many other 
important advantages. 


The ‘J’ serves the following communities: 
In Ilinois—Waukegan, North Chicago, 
Lake Zurich, Barrington, West Chicago, 
Plainfield, Aurora, Joliet, Frankfort, 
Matteson, Chicago Heights and South 
Chi<ago. In Indiana—Dyer, Griffith, 
Hobart, Porter, Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and Whiting. 


YOUR INQUIRY will be held 
in strict confidence and will 


receive prompt and courteous 
Attention! 


W. E. DEATON, Ass’t. to Pres.. 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
CEntral 6-9600 


F. V. FISHER, Land & Tax Agt. 
Box 907 - Joliet, Hlinois 
Joliet 6-5321 


k[ CHICAGO | 


E. J.& E.Ry. 


moves and would range from $150 
to $500. Detention charges on such 
cars would range from $25 to $100 


per day. 


¢ Webb, Senator Bricker’s Aide, 
to Replace Minor on LG@:@ Charles 
A. Webb, legislative assistant to 
Senator Bricker, will be appointed 
by President Eisenhower as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to succeed Commission- 
er Robert W. Minor, according to 
a White House announcement. Mr. 
Webb is 41 years of age and is a 
native of Virginia. He has been 
Senator Smathers’ assistant for eight 
years and prior to that was a staff 
member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee. Commis- 
sioner Minor, whose resignation as 
a member of the commission was 
announced last month, has accepted 
the position of Vice President — Law 
of the New York Central Railroad. 


e President Signs Bill Creating 
New Federal Aviation Agency: The 
President has signed into law the 
bill establishing a new Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to replace the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and to 


COMMERCG 


assume responsibility and authoritt}, 


for the advancement and promotior 


of Civil Aeronautics. This act, idenif 


tified as Public Law 85-726, coni 


tinues the Civil Aeronautics Boara(; 


as an agency and sets up the new 
F.A.A. by combining former aviai 
tion functions of the President, the 
C.A.A., the Airways Modernization 
Board, the Secretary of Commerce 
and the safety regulations of the 
C.A.B. The C.A.B. will continu 


with its present authority with re}, 


spect to air carrier economic regula 
tion. The C.A.B. will also continu 
to have responsibility for accident 
investigations with the cooperation 


of the new F.A.A. The organiza-} 


tional sections of the bill became 
effective on August 23 and the other 


provisions will become effective oni 


the 60th day following the date on 
which the administrator of the new 
agency is first appointed, is qualified! 
and takes office. ‘The administrator 
of the F.A.A., to be appointed by 
the President, is charged with the 
management of the national air 
space, including responsibility for 
establishing and enforcing air traffic 
rules and for development and oper- 
ation of air navigation facilities. 
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which was published in the New 
York Times last year. They show 
that while the price of steel had in- 
creased 14 per cent since 1951, the 
price of household appliances, such 
as washing machines and the like, 
had actually declined by 13 per cent 
during the same period. Said the 
Times: 

“Though it may seem surprising, 
the price of steel could practically 
double and the cost of living would 
hardly show it!” 

By the strangest of coincidences, 
that evidence is nowhere mentioned 
in the majority report of the com- 
mittee either. But even more puz- 
zling to me, is what I call the strange 
case of the forgotten price reduction. 

It was just ten years ago this sum- 
mer — in what was then hailed as an 
outstanding act of industrial states- 
manship in a period of serious in- 
flation — United States Steel refused 
a wage increase to its workers and 
reduced the price of steel by amounts 
ranging up to $5 a ton on those 
products which might be expected 


to produce the most immediate 
effect upon the consumer’s pocket- 
book and the cost of living. 


| 


f 


At that time the cost of living was 
rising at a frightening rate — fully 


four times as fast, in fact, as it has 
during the past year. What hap- 
pened to it after the price cut? 

Well, it went up still faster. The 
march of inflation was not even 
fazed by the steel price reduction. 
It moved on, unabated; and within 
a few months, U. S. Steel had to 
raise wages, rescind the reduction 
and increase its prices in a belated 
effort to catch up with the tail end 
of the wage-cost procession that had 
already passed it by. 

And then an interesting thing 
happened. No sooner had _ steel 
prices been raised than the cost of 
living began to drop. Month after 
month it went down until it reached 
the lowest level in 22 months! So 
here was a kind of laboratory test, 
if you will, which disproved com- 
pletely the fairy tales that the cam- 
paigners keep telling. The whole 


| 
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‘story — fully documented — was pre- 
isented in evidence to the Senate 
(committee, and the senior senator 
|from ‘Tennessee, as chairman of the 
/group, was present and heard the 
‘entire testimony regarding this price 
-reduction. 

Yet the Congressional Record 
‘shows that on July 30th, a member 
‘of the committee rose on the floor 
‘of the Senate and said: 

“IT should like to ask one more 
question of the distinguished sena- 
tor from ‘Tennessee. Does he remem- 
ber any testimony that the steel 
companies have ever reduced their 
prices?” 

To which Sen. Kefauver replied: 
“I do not remember any!” 

Now I would not want to over- 
emphasize this lapse of memory or 
to examine too closely its relation- 
ship to the public interest. I would 
merely point out that certainly it 
served the interests of those who 
would confuse the American people 
into believing that there is an im- 
mediate and inseparable cause and 
effect connection between steel prices 
and the cost of living... that a 
steel price increase is the cause and 
a rise in the cost of living is invari- 
ably the effect. 

No; the campaigners go merrily 
along, dinning their theme song into 
our tired ears. They tell us that the 
higher cost of steel will raise the 
price of everything from tractors to 
hairpins; that it will boost the price 
of everything from automobiles to 
safety pins; and they express con- 
cern about the price of appliances 
and bobby pins. 


Emotional Appeal 


Now this universal preoccupation 
with the price of pins embraces an 
emotional appeal that is sure-fire 
stuff. You know the ancient tale. 
“For the want of a nail, the shoe 
was lost.” And what could be lost 
for the want of a safety pin is al- 
most too horrendous to contemplate. 

But be of good cheer. The nation 
is not yet undone! According to the 
government's wholesale price index 
—the price of fasteners — including 
safety pins, hair pins, bobby pins 
_and zippers—has declined more than 
14 per cent in the last ten years! 
~ So let’s face up to the facts. And 
the fact is that in making all of the 
millions of products that they turn 
out, American manufacturers use 
many thousands of kinds of differ- 


Po ry 
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use UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Major electric power utilities throughout the middle west use 
large tonnages of United Electric Coals to generate the elec- 
tricity which supplies light, heat and power for our cities, 
farms, homes, institutions and industries. United Electric 
pioneered the all-water, low-cost transportation of coal to pub- 
lic utilities and industries on the Inland Waterways and at 
Great Lakes Ports. 


MARY MOORE 
No. 7 Illinois for industrial 
and utility use 


CUBA-BUCKHEART 
precision prepared coals 


FIDELITY 
domestic and industrial 
stoker coal 


RUBY 
washed West Kentucky 
No. 11 for industrial and 
domestic use 


BUFFALO CREEK 
washed West Kentucky 
No. 6 industrial and 
domestic stoker coal 


= THE UNITED ELECTRIC GOA companies 


Pe CHICAGO, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Phone CEntral 6-6580 


PEORIA, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711 « ST. LOUIS, Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 


bi 


SAFE CLEANING 
OF ALL SURFACES 


NON-INFLAMMABLE and NON-TOXIC 
DEGREASING and CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


Call CLiffside 4-2010 
LUDWIG WILSON COMPANY 


2010 W. 35th St., Chicago 9, III. 


ag Half Century of Cleaning Supply Sadice 


MARTIN INCINERATORS 


12,000 BTU main burner and 23,000 
BTU after burner completely incinerates 
trash and garbage without smoke and 


odors. Reduces fire hazard. 


ED MALLEY SALES 


Approved by A.G.A, 7362 MILWAUKEE AVE. 


PHONE NILES 7-7511 


Member: Northwest Builders Assn., Home Bldrs. Assn. of Chicagoland 


INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
for COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


W. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


135 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 3 e FRanklin 2-7300 
Springfield 


NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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ent materials, one of which is steel. }} 
The fact also is that when the pricey} 
of any of these materials goes up,j 
the manufacturer’s costs go up ac-4} 
cordingly; and that somehow under: 
our competitive system he must meetl 
these higher costs or go broke. They 
fact is further that American man-+ 
ufacturers have done a magnificent | 
job of offsetting much of this higher | 
cost through research, improved |) 
technology and the investment of} 
vast sums of money in new, more: 
efficient tools of production. So in-: 
stead of being pyramided and passed 
along to the consumer — as the cam- | 
paigners tell us they are— these 
costs have been absorbed in large 
measure. 


Small Percentage 


But the most important fact, of 
course, is that the intrinsic or basic 
cost of the materials that go into all | 
of the products that are made in 
America is only a small percentage 
of the total cost of those products. 
If you took all of the products that 
are made in America, put them in 
one huge pile, and added up the 
price tags on the lot, upwards of | 
three-quarters of this total value 
would represent the employment 
costs that were incurred all along the 
line of production. ‘The remaining | 
quarter or less would cover not only 
the basic costs of all the raw mate- 
rials, but would pay for the rental 
of property, the interest on debt, 
and the dividends that pay for use 
of all the tools of production that 
were employed in the manufacture 
of those products. 

So the truth of the matter is that 
the effect of a rise in the price of 
steel—or of any other material — 
is so insignificant in comparison to 
the overwhelming importance of a 
rise in wage costs, that it is not— 
and never can be —a controlling, or 
even a dominant factor in the price 
of finished articles. ¢ 

And this, of course, is precisely — 
the fact that certain members of the 
Senate Anti-monopoly Subcommittee _ 
have been trying so successfully to. 
ignore, +e 

When the steel companies — after 
a costly five-week strike — reluctant-_ 
ly signed their present labor agree-— 
ment with the union, two years ago, 
everyone knew that the annual 
boosts in employment costs provided _ 
in that contract could not possibly — 
be absorbed through an improve: _ 
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;ment in what some people call pro- 
ductivity, and could therefore only 
be met by a rise in prices. There 
/was no secret about that. But the 
very same senators who are now cry- 
ing havoc at the rise in steel prices 
were strangely silent then. Did any 
‘one of them ever raise his voice 
-against these inflationary wage de- 
“mands? Did any one of them even 
faintly suggest that such wage de- 
mands might not be entirely in the 
public interest? 


No; there wasn’t so much as a 
whisper from them. 


Ever since last spring, the auto- 
mobile companies have been fighting 
to hold the wage-price line, knowing 
what the effect of the union’s wage 
demands would be on the price of 
the 1959 models. But they have been 
fighting alone while the Senate Sub- 
committee looks with studied care 
in some other direction. 


Practical Politics 


So here we find an interesting 
study in practical politics. The com- 
mittee majority professes to be 
amazed by the fact that industrial 
prices have risen at a time when 
demand was falling off in the mar- 
Ket place. This, they say, is in defi- 
ance of all of the natural laws of 
economics; and they try to conjure 
up evidence to show that big, bad 
business monopoly has caused this 
anusual phenomenon. 


Yet with astonishing success, they 
have diligently failed to recognize a 
truly unique economic phenomenon 
which clearly accounts for the first: 
the fact that wage costs have never 
stopped their upward push, even 
though there are 5,000,000 unem- 
\ployed. Could it possibly be that 
this strange, and economically inex- 
|plicable behavior of wage rates has 
lhad, in baseball language, an assist 
lfrom the massive powers over costs 
—and therefore prices — which Con- 
reress itself has conferred upon the 
fereat national unions? 


This political world being what 
jit is, it could hardly be expected 
ithat the members of the committee 
majority could find the time or the 
‘inclination to point out that a basic 
isource of the present inflation lies 
in the fiscal action of a Congress 
jwhich, in two years, has raised the 
jprice of government by $10 billion, 
land has left behind it a $12-billion 
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For motor repairs, 


Call... 


Complete Electrical 
Inspection Service 


Motors e Maintenance 


Generators e Wiring 


Repairs e Installation 


Prompt Service 24 Hours a Day 


ELECTRIC Co. 


SiN 2320 W. Ogden Blvd. *° CHesapeake 3-6100 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


most widely used. 


UPPLY GUIDE 
ALLIED’S 


COMPLETE 452-PAGE 
1959 CATALOG 


your best buying guide to 

the world’s largest stocks of 

ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR INDUSTRY 
@ Transistors & Diodes @ Tubes (All Types) @ Racks & Chassis 


e Relays & Switches Test Equipment Tools & Hardware 
e Transformers @ AN Connectors @ KNIGHT P.A.Equipt. 


FOR FAST SERVICE IN 
THE CHICAGO AREA 


CALL 
HAymarket 
1-6800 


Use our speedy 
‘Will Call’’ or 
Delivery Service 


Simplify and speed your purchasing of electronic sup- 
plies and equipment at ALLIED. We make fast, expert 
shipment from the world’s largest stocks of everything 
in Electronics. We save you time, effort and money. 
OEM prices-available on quantity purchases. Send to-: 
day for your FREE 1959 ALLIED Catalog—the complete 
Buying Guide to Electronic supplies for Industrial 
and Communications use. 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 56-K8 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


Send for 


FREE 
Catalog 
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Chicago - Overseas 
Ship Sailings 
Vessel Line Date 


Continental Port Destinations 


Malaga 
Hamburg Chicago October 8 
Skogholm 
Swedish American October 8 
Prins Willem V 
Fjell-Oranje October 13 
Lucie Schulte 
Poseidon October 14 
Johanna 
Hamburg 
American October 15 
Annik 
French October 15 
Rabat 
Fjell-Oranje October 16 
Rigoletto 
Wallenius October 17 
Makefjell 
Fjell-Oranje October 21 
Cleopatra 
Hamburg 
Chicago October 22 
Carlsholm 
Swedish American October 23 
Hemsefjell 
Fyell-Oranje October 28 
Oldenburg 
Fjell-Oranje October 28 
Francisca Sartori 
Hamburg 
Chicago October 29 
Ville de Montreal 
French October 30 
Nyx 
Swedish American October 29 
Rutenfjell 
Fyell-Oranje November 4 
Leanna 
Hamburg 
Chicago November 5 
Borgholm 
Swedish 
American November 5 
Kristina 
Nordlake November 7 


United Kingdom Destinations 


Manchester Vanguard 
Manchester 


Liners Ltd. October 10 
Caroline Smith 
Swedish Chicago October 13 
Grindefjell 
Fjell-Oranje October 14 
Lingestroom 
Liverpool 
Liners Ltd. October 18 


Direct Overseas 
Services 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Great Lakes Ports to Scandinavian and 
Baltic. 


FRENCH LINE/ 

SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
Alternate service from Great Lakes 
ports to the Continent, Bordeaux/Ham- 
burg Range. 


MANCHESTER LINERS LTD. 


Great Lakes ports to Liverpool and 
Manchester. 


FURNESS GREAT LAKES LINE 


Great Lakes ports direct to London. 


Furness, Withy & 
Company, Ltd. 


Agents 
110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Phone: CEntral 6-5800 TWX: CG2293 


GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS INC. 


3400 PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
RAndolph 6-7033 


Representing 


FIEL1L-ORANJIE 
co a aE as as ew SP 


LE HAVRE - ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG - BREMEN - LONDON 
ANTWERP - GLASGOW 


TELL UNE 


OSLO - COPENHAGEN 


STAVANGER - BERGEN 


eG ees 
SWEDISH CHICAGO LINE 
LIVERPOOL - GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN 
ca tg eis 
NIAGARA LINE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS 
TUNIS - GENOA - NAPLES 
MARSEILLES - BARCELONA 
LISBON 
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Korbach 
Bristle Ctiy 
Ingrid H. 
Manchester 
Liners Ltd. 
Signeborg 
Swedish Chicago 
Hemsefjell 
Fjell-Oranje 
Fair Head 
Head 
Manchester Venture 
Manchester 
Liners Ltd. 
Ragneborg 
Swedish Chicago November 5) 
Kristina 
Nordlake 


October 20) 


November 4: 


November 7 


Scandinavian and Baltic 


Destinations 

Caroline Smith— 

Swedish Chicago October 13) 
Traviata 

Wallenius October 15° 
Ravnefjell 

Fjell October 18 
Carlsholm 

Swedish American October 22 
Helsingfors 

Finlake October 25 
Signeborg 

Swedish Chicago October 28 
Nyx 

Swedish American October 29 
Ragneborg 


Swedish Chicago November 5 
Tammerfors 
November 5 


Finlake 
Borgholm 
Swedish Pe 
American November 5 


Mediterranean Destinations 


Oris 
Niagara October 15 
Carl Levers 
Niagara October 22 
Steven | 
Ellerman-Fabre October 29 
Norderholm | 
Montship-Capo October 23° 
Marquette 7 


Ellerman-Fabre October 24 | 


Caribbean Destinations E 
Ciandra 
Ahlmann_ Trans- % 
Michigan October 13. 
Colonia i 
Ahlmann Trans- 5 
Michigan 


October 2 
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ideficit —an action which is certain 
‘to give inflation an added boost. 

Neither would it be in the per- 
sonal political interest of the com- 
mittee majority to expose the extent 
}to which the leadership of labor has 
been responsible for rising prices. 
So the committee majority has chos- 
pen to devote its resources to anti- 
business attacks on industrial profits 
— attacks which have already stimu- 
lated considerable discussion of 
ypeace-time price controls. Let’s look 
pat a quick sampling of the kind of 
misinformation that the taxpayers 
are getting out of this committee 
for their money: 


The chairman of the committee 
keeps telling us, 12 months later, 
that the $6-a-ton price increase of 
Yast year has actually cost the direct 
buyers of steel $540 million and that 
the cost to the consumer was un- 
loubtedly pyramided to several 
times that amount. 


Profit Declined 


Passing the fact that there is con- 
siderable room for improvement in 
fis level of arithmetical accuracy 
psince the industry shipped just 64,- 
308,000 tons of steel products in the 
period, the obvious purpose of the 
hchairman is to leave the impression 
that the dollars from the increased 
price went into the steel companies’ 
pockets and somehow stayed there. 
Does he give equal billing to the 
fact that all the dollars going in 
went out and more too! And for 
what? Not for increased dividends, 
but to pay the increased wages and 
)the other costs incurred during the 
(12 months that have passed. Proof 
penough of this’ is the fact that the 
jindustry’s profit declined 50 per cent 
ibetween the first half of last year 
sand the first half of this. 

The chairman has also repeatedly 
stated that most of the wage in- 
yrease which went into effect last 
|July would be offset by the long- 
irun increase in labor productivity. 
‘Now I don’t know, of course, just 
lhow long a run the Senator -has in 
mind; but the longer we run, at the 
past rate of wage increases, the worse 
joff we are; for the undisputed evi- 
dence in the record of the commit- 
tee shows that during the past 17 
jvears, U. S. Steel’s employment 


Norman C. Horn 


he knows the right combination 
te cut your shipping costs! 


Norman Horn, general agent for Federal Barge Lines in Chicago, is 
a man who knows his way around the tricky jungle of freight schedules, 
carriers, commodities, rates, routes. 


His job? To cut your shipping costs to the bone. How? By skill- 
fully matching FBL’s barge service with other forms of transportation — 
rail, truck, ship, other barge lines —in the right combination to move 
your shipment efficiently, safely . . . and at lowest possible cost! 


Whether your shipments move in bargeload, carload, truckload or 
LCL . . . whether they’re destined for seaports, river ports or inland 
receivers . . . whether they’re in bulk or merchandise freight .. . 
import-export or domestic . . . Norman can create a schedule that 
will assure the best service at the lowest cost. 


For your next shipment, give Norman Horn a call at WEbster 9-5331. 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


Great Lakes Agency 


Incorporated 
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INSURANCE 


Established 1922 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


AND 


VENTILATION 
CONTRACTORS 


WORLDWIDE 


* 


POWER PRESS FORMING 
ROLLING - SHEARING 


INDUSTRIAL 


and 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Exchange 
Building 


WA 2-1442 


ARC - GAS & SPOT WELDING 
10 Gauge and Lighter Steel 
FABRICATION and INSTALLATION 


Western Ventilating 
Company 


1019 W. Grand CHesapeake 3-3434-6 
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costs, per man hour, have gone up 
at an average rate of more than } 
eight per cent per year, while the 
government’s own reports show that 
output per man hour in steel has § 
risen by less than three per cent per 
year. And anyone, including the } 
Senator from Tennessee, who can } 
really absorb the eight per cent out , 
of less than three per cent, is ex-. 
actly the man our industry has been _ 
looking for, for years! I 


general of pices 


ve the users of 


Announcing new 
: to hetter ser 
Fractional Horsepower Motors. 3 
BODINE ELECTRIC OU 
general offices have been move : 
a newly completed office and factory 


building at--- 


Place 
2500 West Bradley eee 
Chicago 18, Hllinots Telephone: \Rving 


Steel Profits 


But the wonderland arithmetic of 
the committee reaches its most mys- 
tifying proportions when the Sena- 
tor and some of his colleagues 
discuss steel profits. “They say, for 
example, that the $6-a-ton price rise 
of last year was at least twice as 
much as was necessary to cover the 
wage increase that became effective 
at the same time. Beyond that, they | 
insist that the entire cost of the wage 
increase was offset by a decline in — 
the price of scrap, as if this were 


LUSE STEVE NSON all the cost a steel company has; and 
z oO. the conclusions which they draw 


from these statements are strange 
and wonderful to behold. 
CONTRACTORS = DISTRIBUTORS : If they were COTEECS of course — 
if the increase in wage costs had 
been completely offset by a decline | 
Pipe and Boiler Covering in costs—then, if we may also in-— 
dulge in the committee majority 
Composition and Built-Up Roofing type of shorthand mathematics — the 
profits of the steel companies would 
have gone up by more than $180 


Corkboard and Cold Storage Erection 


million. 
The fact is, however, that their 
Sheet Metal Work profits have dropped by $288 niil- 


lion in the 12 months that have~ 
passed since that price rise occurred; 


and the rate of fit has fallen 
873 W. BLACKHAWK ST. CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS from 7.2 per me cate 0 6a 
MOhawk 4-3900 per cent: In other words, had the 


companies raised the price of steel 
enough to cover their increased costs _ 
5 and to maintain their former profit 
rate during this past year of low 

OK MANUSCRIPTS ACME SPRINKLER SERVICE CO. demand, it would have taken a $10-_ 
CONSIDERED AUTOMATIC a-ton price boost, instead of $6, to 

by cooperative publisher who offers SPRINKLER eae zak : e 
eee ee Dae higher roy- SYSTEMS Now the official reports of these 
alty, national distribution, and beau- companies have been published b 
tifully designed books. All subj : pee 
Related. ae Ae Seve Sefer FONE SERVICE sage certainly known to the commit- 
REPAIRS tee and its staff..They show with 

SERVICE embarrassing clarity what the facts 


GREENWICH INSTALLATION are; yet these members of the com-. 


itt i s 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. WABASH 2-3644 atoundleseatarenceasa Ga a 
Atten. Mr. Hutton 489 FIFTH AVE. 645 S. CLARK ST. eae a 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. CHICAGO 5 


‘rE 


directly. 


majority really believes in adequate ~ 
profits for industry — and whether a_ 
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oo profit is a part of its politi- 
cal philosophy. 

Commenting on what he called 
the “destructive philosophy” of the 
Sommittee majority, as it would af- 
fect any company or industry, Sen. 
fverett Dirksen, in his minority re- 
port on the committee’s steel hear- 
ings, declared: 

“Indeed, the majority seems to feel 
that the attempt of such enterprises 
£0 operate profitably on a downward 
trend in the business cycle is some- 
how inimical to the national in- 
cerest.” 

Further insight into the philos- 
phy which holds that a lack of ade- 
quate business profits is somehow in 
she public interest, was evidenced 
in the course of a session of the com- 
pmittee recently which was devoted 
xclusively to the excoriation of steel 
forices and profits. The Senator from 
Jyoming spoke eloquently of the 
-langers arising out of the economic 
-old war which is being waged 
igainst us by Soviet Russia, and 
shen said: 

“United States Steel, which is in 
she position of leadership, wants to 
naintain itself in the black. The 
sovernment of the United States is 
in the red and is going further into 
she red; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that unless the leaders of 
American industry immediately act 
-o help put the United States in the 
dlack, instead of letting it drift 
leeper and deeper into the red, we 
ill not be able successfully to wage 
‘his cold war without great losses to 
‘ndustry and to the people alike.” 


Cold War 


Now I can understand the Sena- 
-or’s deep concern at the progress 
which Russia has made in the eco- 
Momic cold war against us. I under- 
stand it because I share it fully. I 
tan also understand his profound 
soncern over the federal deficit, for 
{ share that too. But if we are to 
infer that industry —by making a 
profit —is causing the federal gov- 
ernment to “drift deeper and deeper 
into the red,” then his reasoning 
escapes me. 

Consider for a moment that for 
every dollar of profit corporations 
make, the federal government col- 
ects $1.08 in corporate income taxes. 
[Phe decline in steel profits alone 
(hat has occurred in the past year 
jias already cost the federal treasury 
about $300 million; and were steel 


profits to be wiped out completely, 
the treasury would suffer an addi- 
tional loss of more than $700 mil- 
lion, thus pushing the government 
just that much farther into the red, 
enlarging the deficit, and driving 
our nation closer to the verge of 
uncontrolled inflation. 

Consider, too, that under our 
Constitution the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and his 530 Congressional col- 
leagues have the ultimate power to 
control government expenditures 
and receipts, and thus they deter- 
mine what the government’s fiscal 
condition will be. So when the Sen- 
ator appeals to the leaders of Amer- 
ican industry to help put the United 
States in the black, about the best 
thing that industry can possibly do 
to aid the Senator in his dilemma 
is to strive to maintain the profits 
upon which the government leans 
so heavily for its revenues. 


Corporate Profits 


But above all, consider the nature 
and the use of corporate profits. 
What are they? 

Well the fact is that profit, over 
the years, is nothing more nor less 
than the price which a corporation 
must pay for the use of all of the 
plants, mills, furnaces, machines, 
tools and other capital assets that it 
needs in the fabrication of its prod- 
uct. Without sufficient profits, indus- 
try can no longer replace its tools 
of production as fast as they wear 
out, at which point the workers who 
once used these tools are without 
work. Is that in the public interest? 

Without adequate profits, indus- 
try can no longer adapt the fruits 
of research and improve — as it con- 
stantly has—our nation’s standard 
of living. Is that in the public in- 
terest? 

Without enough profit, industry 
can no longer develop the new 
sources of raw materials that this 
nation must have. Is that in the pub- 
lic interest? 

Neither can industry obtain the 
new, more efficient machines and 
techniques that have thus far en- 
abled it to absorb so much of the 
rising cost of labor and materials. 
Thus prices will then rise at a head- 
long pace. Will that be in the public 
interest? 

In short, with American troops 
maintaining the peace in the middle- 
east, with the seventh fleet alerted 
at Quemoy, with Russian industrial 
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technology advancing at such a rapid 
pace as to challenge, seriously, our 
own, and with the multiple prob- 
lems of the cold war which so deeply 
and properly concern the Senator 
from Wyoming, how can American 
industry discharge its responsibilities 
to the national welfare and the na- 
tional security unless it does make 
a profit large enough to do the enor- 
mous job that only a profit can do 
in the critical years that lie ahead? 
How else could industry possibly act 
in the public interest? 

Now surely the members of the 
committee majority, having achieved 
the high and respected office which 
they hold, are fully aware of these 
facts. Why then this dangerous un- 
willingness to consider these facts, 
unpalatable as they may be from a 
short range political point of view? 
What is the committee majority 
driving at? 

I hope that the answer is not to 
be found in a statement which was 
made at a committee meeting last 
month by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin — but this is what he said: 

““Price control’ is a word we al- 
ways used to be scared of, but we 
are letting someone else control the 
price; why can’t the American peo- 
ple control the price, through its 
government?” 

I am sorry to say the Senator’s 
statement was warmly endorsed by 
several members of the committee. 


Extension of Powers 


Now it is true that one thing 
which the responsible public official 
must constantly guard against is a 
kind of natural itch to extend the 
powers of government over every- 
thing and everybody. In a way this 
itch is a sort of occupational hazard 
endemic in the world of politics, and 
must always be reckoned with. So 
it is inevitable that those who are 
afflicted in this way should try to 
foist peace-time price and wage 
controls upon the American people; 
but surely no responsible member 
of Congress — knowing that author- 
ity and responsibility must go to- 
gether — would ever seek to do so. 

The members of Congress are 
accountable directly to the people 
of their respective constituencies. 
They are not accountable directly to 
the owners, the customers or the 
employes of any business or enter- 
prise, as management is. And for 
government or any committee of 
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(Congress to try to usurp the func- 
ions of management — either by in- 
itimidation or by law — is as alien to 
‘our American constitutional con- 
‘cepts as for business to try to usurp 
ithe functions of government. 

In fact, I can think of nothing 

ithat could insure a Soviet victory 
iin the cold war more completely 
‘and more quickly than that the self- 
‘same members of Congress who have 
“controlled” the government’s  fi- 
imances into the deplorable condition 
(described by the Senator from Wyo- 
iming, should now be allowed to 
control” American business and 
industry into a state of acute capital 
(starvation by attempting to regulate 
‘all prices, wages, and profits from 
‘Washington. . 
This dangerous philosophy of a 
| profitless profit system is a grave and 
}present menace not only to every 
‘business and industry in the land, 
/but to the broadest possible public 
‘interest including the national se- 
}curity. Unless the American people 
understand the true facts, and are 
}apprised of this danger, there is 
little hope that they will ever be 
able to deal successfully with the 
serious inflationary problem that 
confronts them. It is up to business- 
‘men and representative organiZa- 
tions all over our land to lay the 
facts before them. 

And time is of the essence; for 
as the Senator from Wyoming  re- 
cently said, in what I am sure was a 
moment of great perception (al- 
though used in a different context): 
“If we destroy the free economy, 
we will destroy free government. 
That is the situation that confronts 
us.” 

And it certainly is! 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 12) 


| 075,560, about 60 per cent of the 18 
million over-all membership for na- 
tional and international unions with 
headquarters in the United States. 
The 43 unions which pay strike 
benefits at the national level have a 
| total declared membership of 7,463,- 
656. The amount paid by these 
|unions varies widely. Of the 35 
unions not providing benefits, nine 
operate under a no-strike policy and 
jmost of the rest are small unions 
with fewer than 10,000 members 
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Stop me...If... 


A Des Moines businessman had to go 
to New York to attend a conference. His 
wife stated her desire to accompany him. 

“But I'll be tied up nearly all the time,” 
he protested. “You wouldn’t enjoy going 
ted lee 

“Oh, yes, I would,” said his wife. “Ill 
spend my time buying clothes.” 

“What, go all the way to New York for 
a few clothes? That’s silly—you can buy 
everything you want right here in Des 
Moines!” 

“Oh, good,” she cried. “That’s just what 
I hoped you'd say!” 


A sad-looking character was shown into 
the office of a prominent psychiatrist. 

“I’ve lost all desire to go on, Doctor. 
Life has become too hectic, too confused.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, clucking sympa- 
thetically, “I understand. We all have our 
problems. You'll need a year or two of 
treatment at $50 a week.” 

There was a pause. “Well, that solves 
your problem, Doc. Now what about mine?” 


Mother: “When that naughty boy threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you come and tell 
me instead of throwing stones back at him?” 

Practical Kid: “What good would it do 
to tell you? You couldn’t hit the broad side 
of a barn.” 


Store manager: “Now we want you to 
practice the best business ethics around 
here.” 

New cashier: “Yes, sir.’ 

Manager: “When someone forgets his 
change, rap on the counter with a dollar 
bill.” 


A harried business executive went to his 
physician to get a prescription for sleeping 
pills only to find that he was allergic to 
sedatives. 

“What about some of this twilight sleep 
I’ve read about?” he asked the doctor. 

“Oh, that’s only for labor,’ was the reply. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the executive, 
“haven't you anything for management?” 


Johnny had seen Mother measure a yard 
by holding one end to her nose and the 
other at arm’s length. One day he came 
running with a piece of rope and _ said: 

“Here, Mother, smell this and see how 
long it is!” 


A girl is a person who will scream at a 
mouse, but smile at a wolf, 


i ———te 


“You mustn’t let Monica’s wedding upset 
you dear,” Charlie Catalono consoled his 
wife. “Don’t think of it as losing a daugh- 
ter — but gaining a bathroom.” 


A floorwalker, tired of his job, gave it 
up and joined the police force. Several 
months later a friend asked him how he 
liked being a policeman. 

“Well,” he replied, “the pay and the 
hours aren’t much, but what I like is that 
the customer is always wrong.” 


A beautiful chorus girl sued a rich 
banker for breach of promise and was 
awarded $10,000. Shortly after leaving the 
court she was hit by an auto and had eight 
ribs broken. The same judge awarded her 
only eight hundred dollars. 

Moral: Never play with a woman’s heart 
—kick her in the ribs. 


One mother to another: “I never realized 
the value of education until the children 
went back to school.” 


COMMERCE. 


A Kentucky colonel always closed his eyes 
when he took a drink. When questioned 
concerning this habit, he readily explained. 

“The sight of good lickah, suh,” he said, 
“always makes my mouth watah, an’ I do | 
not like to dilute my drink, suh.” 


The local weatherman was so often wrong , 
in his predictions that he became the laugh-.- 
ing stock of the community, and he applied » 
for transfer to another station. 

“Why,” wrote headquarters, “do you wish © 
to be transferred?” 

“Because,” the forecaster answered, “the 
climate here doesn’t agree with me.” 


A customer, waiting for a small job to 
be done on his car, watched a mechanic | 
change the oil in another car without spill- 
ing a drop, check the radiator, clean the 
windshield, wipe away all the greasy finger 
marks, place a clean cloth over the up- | 
holstery, wash his hands thoroughly and 
drive the car slowly out to the street curb, 

“Now, there’s a real mechanic,” the cus- 
tomer observed. 

“Oh,” explained the foreman: “that’s his 
own Car.” 


Employment wanted ad in Vancouver, 
B. C., SUN: “Boy, 16, wants summer em- 
ployment. Lifetime experience carrying out 
orders.” 


You're only young once: after that you — 
have to think up some other excuse. 


“Everyone's taking the fifth these days, including Charlie!” 


Remember the little Dutch boy who held back the Zuyder 
Zee and saved the kingdom of Holland? 
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Another true to life story about some make-believe characters 
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How to turn up the volume 


in Chicago 


Diets was discord in the Executive Suite of Music 
Unmodulated, big hi-fi distributor in Chicago. 
Turner Lowd, president, and his sales manager 
couldn’t agree on distribution strategy for M.U.’s 
new line of stereophonic equipment. 


““You’re not coming through to me, Mike,”’ shouted 
Turner. ““Why add new 
dealers for stereo? Hi-fi 
sales are booming under 
our present setup!” 


“But stereo will appeal 
most to the top half of 
the market, T. L. We 
need more dealers with middle and upper income 
customers . . . the kind some of the new shopping 
centers attract!” 


“Shopping centers!’’ boomed Turner. ““Who knows 
which centers do the most business? .. . What kind 
of customers they pull? Who knows... .” 


Just then (wouldn’t you know?) in waltzed Joe, 
that Tribune fellow who filters out the facts about 
the Chicago market. 


““Music men,” Joe greeted them, ‘“‘let’s find out 
where your present dealer 
network is good and where 
it’s bad. Then let’s talk 
shopping centers!”’ 


Turner and Mike got out a 
list of their dealers, coded 


to show each one’s volume. Joe produced a map of 
metropolitan Chicago showing the shopping centers 
and the percentage of business that each one does. 
Together they plotted the dealers on it. 


“Well, Mr. Lowd,” Joe said, “‘you’re well repre- 
sented in most of Chicago. But you should get near 
some shopping centers. 


“‘Appleblossom, for one. 2 
It draws from more than 

10% of the families in the 
entire market. More than 
half its customers come 
from Chicago’s most exclusive suburbs. And observe 
this, gentlemen. You have no dealer within miles!”’ 


From here on in, Turner and Mike listened with 
both ears while Joe ana~ 


z ~dg lyzed each shopping center. 
i % With his help, they settled 
NG: S on a new lineup of dealers 


for stereo. 


Just for the record, Music Unmodulated decided to 
concentrate its advertising in the Tribune. (Cus- 
tomers in the trading areas of 62 out of 64 shopping 
centers prefer the Tribune as a shopping guide over 
any other Chicago newspaper.) 


Maybe you sell stilts or stemware instead of stereo. 
But if you want to turn up your volume in Chicago, 
you know the man to see—Joe. 
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